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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Travels in Western Africa, in the years 1818, 19, 

20, and 21. By Major W. Gray, and the 

late Staff Surgeon Dochard, 8vo. pp. 413. 

London, 1825. J. Murray. 
Tus unfortunate peep of Major Peddie 
and Captain Campbell, and the sequel of them 
under Major Gray and Mr. Dochard, are de- 
scribed in this volume, which accordingly treats 
of the Western African Countries adjacent to the 
‘(Gambia and Senegal rivers, viz. Foota-Jallon, 
Woolli, Bondoo, Galam, Kasson, Kaarta, and 
Foolidoo. The first half of the volume occupies 


ithe time from Major Peddie’s outset, about the h 


élose of 1815, till January, 1819; when (Peddie 
and his successor Campbell being both dead) 

jor Gray was a sort of prisoner in Bondoo* 

Dochard had gone on to Sego to endeavour to 

the passage forward. 

oP the journal presents a succession of dis- 
tresses, privations, difficulties, fevers, and deaths. 
The barbarians, thieves, and plonderers, who 
pass before us under the imposing titles of kings, 
princes, and chiefs, almost invariably opposed the 
“pt of the expedition---took every oppor- 


from it---and ly di i by 
detaining it mortality had so diminished its 
powers as to render farther efforts vain. 
Baw! thus briefly sketched the outline of this 
é y attempt, and pointed to its nature| 
‘and the general result; we shall address our-| 
selves to such of the details as seem‘best calcu- 
lated to give an idea of the work, and of the 
matters to which it relates. At Kayaye, Major 
oo a tribe of Foulahs, of whom he states 
the following : 

“T observed here a sort of amusement, or ra- 
ther inquisitorial exhibition, called by the natives 
Kongcorong. It was thus: a man, covered from 
head to foot with small boughs of trees, made his 
appearance in the afternoon near the town, and 
gave notice to the young women and girls that 
he would pay them a visit after sunset. At the 
appointed time he entered the village, preceded 
by drums, and repaired to the assembly place, 
where all were collected to meet him with the 
music and singing. He commenced by saying 
that he came to caution the ladies to be very cir- 
‘cumspect in their conduct towards the whites, 
meaning the men of the Expedition, and related 
‘some circumstances, with which he said he was 
acquainted, little to their credit :---but, as it was 
his first time, he would neither mention names, 
nor inflict the usual punishment, namely, flogging. 
He, however, would take advantage of the first 
Opportunity which they would be imprudent 
enough to afford him. 

«« All he said was repeated by the girls in a sort 
of song, accompanied by the music and clapping 
of hands, Every one who had any thing to fear 
for from his inquisitorial authority, made him a 
present ; and I observed that not one of the girls 
withheld this proof of their fear of his'tengue, or 

* We find ourselves somewhat gravelled at. this part, 
when we read (after sorrowing over so many of: the suf- 
ferings Fa yes j our countrymen) that the French 


trading fleet sail uietly and safely up the Senegal, to 
within fourteen mites of them. Why do not we, in such 
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of their own consciousness of guilt. He remained 
with them until near midnight. 

“« An instance .of the manner in which the 
young men of that country obtain wives, also 
came under our observation. One of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, having placed 
his affections, or rather desires, on a young girl 
at Kayaye, made the usual present of a few colas 
to her mother, who, without giving her daughter 
any intimation of the affair, consented to his ob- 
taining her in any way he could, Accordingly 
when the poor girl was employed preparing some 
rice for supper, she was seized by her intended 
usband, assisted by three or four of his com- 
panions, and carried off by farce. She made 
much resistance, by biting, scratching, kicking, 
and roaring most bitterly. Many, both men and 
woman, some of them her own relations, who 
witnessed the affair, only laughed at the farce, 
and consoled her by saying that she would soon 
be reconciled to her situation.” 

In Bondoo similar customs prevail, as we learn 
from another description : 

“We observed hanging on a stake, outside 
the walls of. the town, a composed of the 
bark of a tree torn into small shreds, and formed 
so as to cover the whole body of the person 
onion te who is a sort of bugbear,; called Mum- 
bo Jumbo, that aa as all the Man- 
ingo towns, for the purpose of keeping the mar-. 
ried women in order, I have been told that the 
Hrasband who-has occasion to figd fpuit with one: 
of his wives, (for here every man has.as Many as 
his circumstances will.admit) either-puts on this 
dress himself,-er gets one of his friends to do it, 
and having made known his intended visit to the 
town, by shrieking and howling in the woods 
near it, arrives after sunset at the assembly place, 
where all the inhabitants are obliged: to meet 
him, with music, singing, and dancing, which 
continues for some hours, and terminates by-his 
seizing the unfortunate woman, and flogging her 
most unmercifully in presence. of the whole as- 
sembly, who only laugh at this horrid per- 
formance. We have never had an opportunity of 
seeing this ourselves, but have heard. it from so 
many, and with such corroborative’ exactness of 
description, that we have no doubt: of its exist- 
ence to a much greater extent of blind savage 
superstition than has been described to us.” 

The subjoined throw a farther light on the 
the manners of the same people, and the country 
products : 

- - - “ Returned to Ganado, where we passed 
the night, and lost four horses and (six) all our 
sheep, in consequence of their having eaten the 
leaves of a tree (called Talee, by the natives,) 
which is common throughout the country. It is 
a strong poison, and has a very sweet taste. The 
pagan natives of some parts of Africa make use 
of an infusion of the bark of this tree to ascertain 
whether a person among them, suspected of 
witchcraft, be guilty or not. The accused is 
obliged to drink a quantity of this liquor, and 
which, according to its strength, sooner or later 
produces nausea, vomiting, pain in the’sto- 


mach.and abdomen, and not unfrequently termi- 
nates in the death of the person ; im which case 





affairs, use the rivers’ navigation as far as they permit ? 


he is considered to have been guilty: but should 


the person recover, either in consequence of the 
weakness of the dose (sometimes arising from « 
large bribe administered to the person who made 
it), or a great strength of constitution and timely 
antidotes, he is declared innocent. This horrid 
method is seldom practised by the Mahomedan 
natives of Africa. i 
“Since our arrival here, (Goodeerie in Bon- 
doo) we. were beset by a multitude of beggars of 
all descriptions. Princes and their wives without 
number came to make to us trifling presents, with 
the hope of receiving in return double their value, 
and their attendants were not less’ troublesome. 
Goulahs, or singing people, who in Africa always 
flock around those who have. any thing to give, 
no doubt thought this.a good opportunity to turn 
}to good account their abilities in music, and we 
were continually annoyed by their horyidnoise. 
Dozens of them would, at the same moment, set 
up a sort of roaring extempore song in our praise, 
accompanied by drums and a sort of guitar, and 
we found it impossible to get rid of them by any 
other means than giving something. They were 
not, however, to de put off with a trifle. People 
who lived by that sort of gain, and not unfre- 
quently received from their own chiefs presents 
to the amount of several slaves, were not to be 
put off with trifies, particularly by persons with 
(apparently to them) so much riches as we had. 
The consequence was, we were in a continual 
state of uproar with those wretches. Never did 
I find-my-patiente so much tited-as on those oc - 
casions, f 
«« The fever and dysentery stilicontintied to do 
their,work, of destruction. ,Prigate Watzer died 
on-the 19th ; Fallen ,on the 2%; and Corporal 
Howell on the 25th »f August, and-many more 
were fast declining. To divert, as much as pos- 
sible, the minds of the men from reflecting on the 
scenes.of death around them, I had recourse 
to amisements and employments of all kinds. 
Hunting the game in which the country abounded, 
afforded an ample range for those who were able 
to partake of it, to employ their time to advan- 
tage. Wild hogs, antelopes, guinea fowls, and 
partridges, were constantly brought in. During 
one of our excursions we met, and succeeded in 
killing, a large lioness, which had, for some time, 
been disturbing the neighbourhood of the village. 
On this occasion we were accompanied by some. 
of the inhabitants of Samba Contaye, one of whom. 
gave the first wound to the animal; in conse- 
quence of which, he, was disarmed by the rest of 
his companions, and Jéd prisoner (his hands tied. 
behind his back) to the town, at whose outer ap- 
proach they were met by all the Women, singing 
and clapping hands. The dead animal, covered 
with a white cloth, was carried by four men on a 
bier constructed for the purpose, accompanied by 
the others of their party, shouting, firing shots, 
and dancing, or rather playing all sorts of monkey 
tricks. As I was not a little surprised at seeing 
the man whom I conceived ought to be rewarded. 
for having first so disabled the animal as to pre- 
vent it from attacking us thus treated, I requested 
an explanation ; and was informed, that being a 
subject only, he was guilty of a great crime in 
killing or shooting a sovereign, and must suffer 





this punishpent unti) released by the chiefs of 
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duct. 
the origin of this extraordinary mock ceremony, 
but could only gain the answer, frequently given 


by an African, ‘ that his forefathers had always 


done so.’ 
“ This, with a hyena, shot by a sentinel when 
attempting to take away one of our asses, were 
the only animals of the kind killed by us. Ina 
few nights after this we were surprised by three 
lions, which, in despite of the strength of our 
fence, and of the sentinels, who fired several 
shots at them, forced their way into the camp, 
and succeeded in mangling one of our horses, 
which was tied to a stake within fifteen yards of 
our huts, in such a dreadful manner, that I 
thonght it best, by means of a pistol-ball, to put 
an end to the poor animal’s sufferings. 
“« Those animals are very troublesome, parti- 
cularly at the ‘time of year when the corn and 
grass, being nearly the height of a man, afford 
them means of concealing themselves near the 
towns, and of making nightly attacks on the herds 
of black cattle and goats belonging to the natives, 
who keep up large fires in the folds, and occa- 
sionally fire off their muskets, to deter them from 
approaching ; but in this they do not unhappily 
always succeed, - - - 
** The people of Bondoo are a mixture of Foo- 
Jahs, Mandingoes, Serrawollies, and Joloffs, re- 
retaining, however, more of the manners and 
customs of the first, and speaking their language 
exclusively. They are of the middle size, well 
made, ak very active, their skin of a light copper 
colour, and their faces of a form approaching 
nearer to those of Europe than any of the other 
tribes of Western Africa, the Moors excepted. 
Their hair, too, is not so short or woolly as that 
of the black, and their eyes are, with the advan- 
tage of being larger and rounder, of a better 
colour, and more expressive. The women in par- 
ticular, who, without the assistance of art, might 
vie, in point of figure, with those of the most ex- 
quisitely fine form in Europe, are of a more lively 
disposition, and more delicate form of face, than 
either the Serrawollies, Mandingoes, or Joloffs. 
They are extremely neat in their persons and 
dress, and are very fond of amber, coral, and glass 
beads, of different colours, with which they adorn 
or bedeck their heads, necks, wrists, and ancles, 
profusely ; gold and silver, too, are often formed 
into small buttons, which are intermixed with 
the former on the head, and into rings and chains 
worn on the wrists and ancles. ‘They always 
wear a veil thrown loosely over the head : this is 
manufactured by themselves from cotton, and is 
intended to imitate thin muslin, at which they 
have not by any means made abad attempt. The 
other parts of their dress are precisely the same 
as that already described to be worn by the inha- 
bitants of Kayaye, and, with few exceptions of 
silk and printed cotton which they obtain from 
the coast, are entirely of their own manufacture. 
They are exceedingly fond of perfumes of every 
kind, particularly musk, attar of roses, or laven- 
der, but they can seldom procure these, and 
therefore substitute cloves, which they pound 
into powder, and mix up with the kernel, having 
something the flavour of a Tonquin bean, which 
they likewise reduce to powder, and with a little 
gum-water, form it into beads about the size of a 
common garden pea, These they string and 
hang round the neck ; they sometimes string the 
cloves themselves, and wear them in the same 
manner; but the way in which they prefer wear- 
ing them is sewed up in small bags made of rich 
coloured silk, a number of which are hung round 
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the village, who knowing the deceased to have 
been their enemy, would not only do so imme- 
diately, but commend the man for his good con- 
I endeavoured to no purpose to find out 


a profusion of small plaits, h down nearly to|character by which the loss that history 
the shoulders, and i confined Coagettiet with the fared By 
strings of amber, coral, and beads, which decd- 
rate it) round the forehead with a few strings of} The reputation of Mr. Price as the first 
small beads by the young girls, and, by the mar-/oriental scholar of the day, has long been known 
ried, with a narrow strip of silk, or finé cotton|and appreciatéd, and procited fot the si- 
cloth, twisted into a string about as thick as a/tuation of Assistant Secretary and Interpreter to 
finger. To complete their dress, a pair of large/the English Embassy to Persia, under Sir Gore 
gold ear-rings dangle almost to touch the shoul-|Ouseley. In this employment he rendered the 
ders, and in consequence of their great weight,|most important services to the mission ; and op 
would tear their ears were they not supported by/the return of the envoy to this country, he con. 
a little strap of thin red leather, which is fastened | tinued to pursue in retirement the studies which 
to one ear-ring by a button, and passes over the] have given rise to the present publication, ‘The 
top of the head to the other, The walk of these/| first volume only has appeared, containing innu. 
ladies is peculiarly majestic and graceful, and|merable views in Persia and India, a short jour- 
their whole ‘appearance, although strange to ajnal illustrative of the plates, with some few re. 
European observer, is far from being inelegant.” |marks on the inhabitants, customs, &c., of the 
We must reserve the further Review of this places visited by the embassy, very many trans- 
interesting volume till next week. tions of the most interesting passages from the 
= Eastern poets and historians, and an elementary 
Journal of the British Embassy to Persia ; embel-|grammar of the Armenian language. ‘T’'o this is 
lished with numerous Views taken in India and| annexed the first part of a disertation on the 
Persia: also a Dissertation upon the Antiquities| antiquities of Persepolis, and translations of some 
of Persepolis. By William Price, F.R.S.L.|inscriptions in the arrow-headed character, found 
Assistant Secretary to the Right Honourable|among the ruins of that stupendous place. We 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Ambassador Extraor-}now leave Mr. Price to speak for himself, 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from His} ‘‘ During the time that the British Embassy un- 
Britannic Majesty to the Court of. Persia.|der his excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bt. remained 
Vol. I. London, 1825. Kingsbury, Parbury,|at Shiraz, in 1811, I made frequent inquiry among 
& Allen. well-informed persons respecting the inscriptions 
Wuarever literary honours are due to the pre-jon the walls of Persepolis. Most of them con- 
sent century, England is entitled to an ample|curred in opinion, that if those inscriptions could 
share of them ; and it is much to be doubted, if|be decyphered, the language would prove to be 
the distinguished names we can at present boast,| nearly the same as that now used by the Guebres, 
will ever be surpassed in celebrity by those of| Among other inquiries, I endeavoured to ascer- 
any other time and nation. The researches of|tain whether there was any clue to the reading 
the members of the French Inatitute opened in/of these inscriptions, but could not find any per- 
Egypt a new and extensive field for learned in-|son who could assist me in the slightest p Saal 
quiry ; and the numerous travellers who have} By making these inquiries I became acquainted 
subsequently visited the shores of the Nile, have|with many of the most learned men of the place, 
contributed many hieroglyphic treasures, which,/and whatever they possessed in the way of an- 
by the removal to Europe of the Rosetta stone, |cient literature they brought for my inspection,’ 
and the elaborate investigations of Dr. Young,| Beside,.Abu’l Hasan Khanand his suite having 
may be ultimately rendered available. Itis with] mentioned to their countrymen that I could read 
peculiar gratification that we look at the erajhieroglyphic characters, from my knowledge of 
which is now commencijig in our acquaintance| Chinese, I received numerous visits from persons 
with Egypt, her antiquities, literature, and arts,|of various descriptions: some for the purpose of 
British valour acquired the monument, which is|showing me their curious papers.; and others as 
the only firm basis on which a system for decy-|dealers, with a view of profiting by the sale of 
phering the hieroglyphics can rest ; and British|such rare manuscripts as they could meet with, 
erudition and genius have shed over the nation a} A gentleman one day brought me an ancient 
lustre more permanent and bright than the splen-| M.S, to try if I could read it ; it was written in 
dour of vic We do not wish to detract from) strange characters, and, though not with the 
the merit of M. Champollion, but he would not|arrow-head, I perceived some of the combina- 
have suffered in fame by acknowledging his obli-|tions resembled those of the arrow-headed cha- 
gations to our countryman. Candour is always|racters. I wished to obtain the book, but the 
estimable, and generosity towards a rival com-|owner would not part with it on any terms, be- 
mands admiration, In this instance, we feel that] cause, he said, it was an heir-loom handed down 
the primary honours are due to Dr. Young, as the|to him from ‘his ancestors. Not willing to let so 
person who laid in a most unstable ground that/curious a book pass through my hands without 
durable foundation, on which M, Champollion| profiting by it, I prevailed upon him to allow me 
has raised an elegant superstructure. Having|to copy part of it; I chose such parts as ap- 
spoken of Dr. Young, we may observe, that it is} peared to have characters of another sort oppo- 
much to be regretted no duplicate has been|site, but, not being able to make any thing out of 
found of the urn on which an hieroglyphic and ajeither, I laid up the copy with other literary 
cuneiform inscription appear together ; the former|collections. It remained in that state for several 
of these, on the urn described by the Count dejyears, without my being able to make out a 
Caylus, (Recueil d’ Antiquités, tom. 5. pl. 30.) is|single stroke, till commencing the present work, 
so much effaced, that the figures cannot be ascer-|when, in order to illustrate some remarks rela- 
tained. Dr, Grotefend, (Mines de |’Orient, 4.)|tive to the Guebres, I began the study of. the 
thinks himself justified in translating the latter, | Pahlavi characters and language, and, referring 
“* Xerxes the brave king.” If the hieroglyphics|to my collection of papers, was agreeably sur- 
were entire, doubtless their meaning might be dis-| prised in finding part of the strange characters 
covered, and a key be thus afforded for decy-jabove-mentioned were alphabetic letters and 
phering the Pergepolitan characters on more|words in the Pahlavi language, explanatory of 
certain grounds than specious hypothesis and|their opposite symbols, ‘This discovery induced 
plausible conjecture. Dr. Grotefend’s lucubra-|me to compare the other characters with simi- 
tions afford nothing more, and it has fortu-|lar combinations in the arrow-headed character, 
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nately -been re for a countryman of ours,|and, after a minute inspection, I perceived the 
the author of the work before us, to interpret ajouly difference consisted in the shape of the 
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Srokes, the combinations being the same in both 
series of letters. The copy consists of three. al- 

and a hieroglyphic key. The first is 
what I think may have. been used for private 

s, it being of no use in decyphering the 
Persepolitan inscriptions. This alphabet will be 
found in the plate, with the Pahlavi letters. of 
the same powers in the parallel column. The 
second is what J consider the skeleton key to the 
Persepolitan. The third appears to combine 
characters of a mystic tendency, and may be 
termed the second alphabetic key. The fourth 
isa sort of key to a series of hieroglyphics, fre- 
quently found among alphabetical words ; these, 
perhaps, served for the purposé of abbreviations, 
or mystical signs. There is a trifling difference 


in the characteristic of this, it being shaped more | parte 


like the nail-head, while the other three, differ- 
ing but little from each other, resemble the 
minim used in music.” 

Availing himself of the key thus unexpectedly 
afforded, Mr. Price has given translations of 
several inscriptions in the arrow-headed character 
found among the ruins of Persepolis, and many 
others are promised in the subsequent volume of 
his work.---“« It has hitherto been difficult,’ he 
observes, ‘‘ to reconcile historical accounts as to 
the age in which the founder of Persepolis lived ; 
some histories may have reason on their side, 
while others being so mixed with fable cannot 
be regarded as authorities. The most authentic 
records may be looked for in the inscriptions 
about the ruins of the palace. From some that I 
have already examined, I can give a near guess 
as to the time of his death, but shall not trouble 
the public with it till I have ascertained it beyond 
a doubt, not wishing to lead the reader into 
error while the least uncertainty remains in m 
own mind.” We cannot follow the learned,au- 
thor through his various details, but we, have 
now said enough to call the attention of the 

to this extraordinary and interesting 
work, of which it is no ‘trifling compliment to 
declare that, while it affords every facility for 
the purpose, it does not betray the least symptom 
of book-making. 


London in the Olden Time, or Tales intended to 
illustrate the Manners and Superstitions of its 
Inhabitants from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth 
Century. 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 324. London, 
1825. Longman and Co. 

Turre are few periods of more curious speculation 

tothe philosopher, or more intense interest to the 

romancer, than the period entitled the dark ages. 

“Time, the beautifier of the dead,” may have 

done much for them ; but it is not to antiquity 

they owe their only charm. We who live in an 
age of cards and quadrilles, when every body 
reads and almost every body writes ; when lec- 
tures, treatises, and travels, have merged imagi- 
nation in information: to us the picture of former 
ages, however accurate, is more like a dream than 
the narrative of real actions, It is a gorgeous 
memory nevertheless, that of former times ; “when 
kings, shining in their golden robes, with crowns 
sparkling in jewels upon their brows, were like 
the monarchs of a fairy tale ; when the high 
born maiden broidered herself the scarf she gave 
the young knight who fought for her beauty and 
honour ; when.the pale student wasted a whole 
life in his mysterious studies, happier perchance 
in his search than he might have been in his suc- 
cess, for whenever was possession equal to pur- 
suit ; all these made former times like a wild 
but magnificeat pageant, These tales are most 

vivid and most interesting glances at London in 

the olden days., Mabel de Gysours completely 

transports ‘us back to the date of caballists and 
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were familiar, if not to men’s sight, at .least to 
magination, But the Involuntary Miracle 
hest suits us as to length, and is not inferior as to 
merit : 
«In the 14th century, on the spot where that 
most excellent establishment Christ’s hospital 
now stands, arose the noble and richly endowed 
house of the Grey Friars, with its long cloistered 
walks, its lofty and pinnacled towers, its fair 
oriel windows, rich in heraldic blazoury and de- 
licate tracery, and its splendid church, inferior 
in size and grandeur to the Metropolitan cathe- 
dral alone, beneath whose lofty and fretted roof 
two queens (Margaret of France and Isabella) 
besides princes of the blood, and far-famed no- 
bles, reposed amid the escutcheoned pomp of de- 
d greatness, 
“That the humble followers of the rule of St. 
Francis should be so splendidly lodged, and so 
richly endowed, will not appear astonishing to 
those who remember the great popularity and ra- 
pid rise into public estimation which distinguished 
all the mendicant orders, but particularly the 
Franciscans ; and which, as a very natural con- 
sequence, excited the bitterest enmity of the es- 
tablished Benedictines; who, inferior alike in 
learning, and in popular talents to these inter- 
loping brethren, most heartily consigned them 
all to perdition, and not infrequently expressed 
their charitable belief that Sathan, who had, 
doubtless, assisted them to gain their immense 
wealth, would have his own at last. 
« And wealth brought its never-failing atten- 
dant, | , into the cells and cloisters of the 
grey coated brethren; and it required all the 
metaphysical subtlety, for which this order had 
always been celebrated, to excuse, if not vindi- 
cate, from the charge of inconsistency, the luxu- 
rious habits of the followers of the rule of the 
money-hating, pleasure-contemning St. Francis. 
“«Tt was true, would they argue, the rule of 
the order enjoins spare fast ahd spring water ; 
but, how could they refuse the muscatel so im- 
portunately presented. by the merchants of the 
/intry, when, doubtless, it was offered from gra- 
titude to heaven? and the delicate cates sent by 
those pious city dames, who had so largely pro- 
fited by the holy brethren’s ministrations, could 
they reject without giving offeuce ? and, to offend 
was to sin. It was true, the rule strictly forbade 
‘riche and fayre apparell,’ the worthy St. Fran- 
cis himself averring, that ‘a ragged coat drove 
away the devil ;’ but, if the fairest hands wrought 
willingly garments of the finest texture—if the 
most delicate fingers joyfully plied the needle for 
their decoration, was it Christianlike for the 
pious brotherhood churlishly to reject the well 
intentioned gifts of their fair discliples, and 
sternly determine to wear coarse woollen and 
sackcloth ? Impossible ! ‘No, beloved brethren,’ 
exclaimed father Gervasius, the reverend su- 
perior, when his decision was solicited respect- 
ing the propriety of receiving a fat buck and two 
pipes of malvoisie which alderman Oxenforde, 
of Langbourne ward, had presented, in gratitude 
to the reverend superior for having cast out an 
evil spirit, which had sorely affrighted divers of 
his servants, and caused some of his best wines 
to turn sour: ‘ No, my brethren, methinks we 
may not refuse them, seeing that we are strictly 
enjoined ‘‘ confident licare,” and wherefore, 
if we are not to receive ?—Moreover, although 
we may not take money, we are commanded to 
receive gifts; and shall we say what shall be 
givenus? Again, we are bound to eat what- 
soever is sent.and set before us; then, how can 
we refuse this worthy alderman’s gifts ?’” 
A pious lady leaves this convent gold to be 

worked in @ massive cup ;.and acelebrated young 
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this excites the jealousy of the Benedictines, who 
spread the report of magic against the artist. 

“«*« Well, master Blount, how will the chalice go 
on now ?’ was the exclamation of the worthy prior 
of St. Bartholemew, soon after; accosting the 
master of the goldsmiths’ company. ‘ Admirably, 
I trust,’ replied master Blount, ‘ and it must cer- 
tainly be through the special grace of the saints 
that Drew Berentin hath succeeded so well ; he 
hath finished two roses on one side, and they 
ure such as were never before seen in gold, and 
the lilies round the brim look as though they had 
but just been gathered. Said I not, that the 
chalice would be most wonderfully wrought,’ re- 


joined the insidious priar. 


«Yes, holy father ; but it is through the mar- 
vellous skill of this young man, and not by the aid 
of the evil one.’ ‘ We shall know more about that 
ere long,’ replied the prior, ‘for Drew Berentin 
hath this morning been taken to the palace of the 
bishop, on great and grievous charges of con- 


juration ; truly, I lament for the poor young 


man, seeing that the.grey brothers have, doubt- 
less, drawn him in; but we will go thither, and 
hear the charge against him.’ 

** Master Blount, sincerely reproaching him- 

self for the respect and attention he had so latel 
shewn to so evil and abandoned a brotherhood, 
followed the delighted prior in silence to the 
court, where the spiritual lord of London, Michael 
de Northburg, in his splendid and imposing 
vestments, the long purple robe, the seamless 
dalmatica, the embroidered cope and glittering 
mitre, rising in all the pride of episcopacy, and 
grasping that rod of spiritual empire, the richly 
ornamented crosier—surrounded by his chap- 
lains, and a large assemblage of clergy and laity, 
commenced his address to the awe-struck multi- 
tude : 
“* Well hath this noble and ancient city 
thriven since our late worthy king Edward 
(whom God assoil) cast out that evil and ac- 
cursed race, the Jews. 

“« « Well hath this city thriven: but, alas! of 
late years, through abundance of wealth and 
multitude of merchandise, wares of Sathan hath 
been imported. 

‘* « Fearful spells, and devilish charms, have 
been brought in amongst us, and men, even men 
professing love to our holy church, have not been 
ashamed to use chrystals, wherewith may be 
seen what is done afar off ; and fearful and hea- 
thenish signs,* whereby they would seek to 
compute numbers even as by magic. It is not 
enough that justice be done to the bodies of men, 
while their souls are left unguarded,—justice 
must be done to both. “ As the sun and the moon 
are placed in the firmament,” saith the bull of 
the blessed Pope Innocent III., ‘‘ the greater to 
rule the day, and the lesser the night, so are the 
spiritual and temporal powers,—to the last and 
inferior, their bodies may be entrusted,—but to 
the first, the greatest, their souls.” I, therefore, 
by the authority of this pastoral staff, wherewith 
I guide the meek, rule the simple, collect the 
scattered, and restrain the presumptuous, com- 
mand the prisoner and his accusers to appear.’ 

“ The unfortunate young artist was brought in, 
and a crowd of witnesses, neither remarkable 
for rank nor respectability, pressed forwatd to 
offer their respective testimonies, One averred, 
that Drew Berentin had declared that the chalice 
should: surpass every other, though he would not 
say by what means; another deposed, that he 
had seen the young artist going along muttering 
strange words to himself; but the last witness, 
no other than the porter at the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, delivered the following most 
veracious statement :—he went the preceding 











hecromancers, when fairies, spells, and sorcery 





goldsmith, Master Blount, is to make it, All 


“* The Arabic numerals introduced about this time.” 
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evening to Drew Berentin’s workshop, with the 
prior’s seal ring, and there observed a tall figure 
wrapt in a long mantle, busily engaged on the 
chalice,—that he spoke to it, but receiving no 
answer, he wisely ) it could be no good; 
whereupon he made the sign of the cross—when 
the figure, putting forth a pair of huge black 
wings, instantaneously vanished, with all the 
usual accompaniments of saucer eyes, tremendous 
claws, and a most fearful smell of brimstone. 

** What stronger proof of guilt could be pos- 
sibly demanded than this? The ne artist 
was called on for his defence ;~ but, lost in 
astonishment at the awful charges which had 
just been preferred against him, he thrice at- 
tempted to speak, but in vain. 

‘« « Reverend father,’ exclaimed the superior of 
the Grey Friars, ‘ here are many goldsmiths pre- 
sent who will all aver that this young man is a 
most admirable worker in gold and silver; here 
are master Blount, and master Elsing, let them 
examine the chalice, and say whether it hath not 
been wrought by earthly. hands; moreover, let 
the prisoner take his graver, and he shall show 
that he alone hath been the workman.’ 

“A petition so reasonable could not be re- 

fused—the chalice was brought, and the graver 
placed in the young artist’s hands; but he in 
vain attempted. to proceed—again and again he 
essayed, but the strokes were weak and uneven, 
like the first rude attempt of some skilless work- 
man ; and the bishop arose to pronounce sentence 
on the agent and associate of the powers of dark- 
ness. 
«« « Reverend father,’ exclaimed father Anselm, 
the sub-prior of the house of Grey Friars, ‘learned 
men have said, that if a sorcerer compel a spi- 
rit to work for him, it must be done within a set 
time ; and, also, that having once given the or- 
der, he cannot revoke it. Suffer this young man 
to be remanded for a given time—let the chalice 
be placed on. the table, the doors-being locked, 
and then if a spirit hath indeed been invoked, 
the work will be completed.’ 

“* Your saying is good,’ replied the bishop, 
‘let the — be kept safely : to-morrow 
seven days is the feast of St. Agatha, virgin and 
martyr, and then shall he finally be brought be- 
fore us.’ os 

“The court was accordingly adjourned, the 
unfinished chalice placed on the table with the 
graver beside it, and the bishop himself having 
carefully locked the door, has departed. 

“It may easily be imagined that the news of 
Drew Berentin’s misfortune rapidly found its way 
to every part of the city, and that many were the 
comments of the worthy citizens upon it. Indeed, 
the tale with all its supernatural adjuncts was so 
admirably suited to the taste of the age, as well 
as to its superstitions, that it furnished the sole 
topic of conversation to all the inhabitants of 
London during the anxious interval of the seven 
days. nh 

“« And many a fearful story of satanic agency 
was told by the wily Benedictines—and many a 
tale of heavenly interposition was related by the 
sorrowful grey brothers to their respective dis- 
ciples—and many a prayer was offered by the 
beautiful Agatha for the final deliverance of her 
unfortunate lover. 

“« Now it chanced that the confidential chap- 
lain of the bishop had been confessor to Agatha’s 
mother, and, anxious to hear tidings of Drew 
Berentin, day after day she repaired to him; 
often casting a wistful eye on the iron-barred 
door which shut in that far-famed chalice, whose 
surpassing beauty had caused all her lover’s mis- 
fortunes. 

‘Her deep sorrow has touched the old man, 
and forgetful of his duty both to the prisoner and 
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to his master, he has at lenth promised Agatha, 
Selene conte Oy See —~ in the 
adjoining gallery, whence, unseen by court, 
she may both hear and observe its i 

“The day has arrived—Agatha has been se- 
cretly admitted, and with feelings of intensest 
anxiety she looks out from her hi place. 

o the doors are all locked—the bishop will 
not arrive yet—she is quite alone,—what if she 
leaves her hiding place, and steals one look at 
the beautiful unfinished chalice? Alas! curiosity 
has silenced the ions-of prudence, and she 
stands close beside the table, almost unconscious 
of existence. 

: « The bell has chimed four, but Agatha hears 
it not ; impelled by her evil genius, she has even 
taken up the graver, and, all unwittingly, is at- 
tempting’ to trace an additional. leaf; and there 
she stands, with one delicate hand laid gently 
across the chalice, while .the other is lightly 
tracing the outline—her fair hair like a beam of 
light hangs across her snowy forehead—the white 
and ample:folds of her wimple float like a fleecy 
cloud around her, while the many tinted light, 
which streams through the gorgeously painted 
window, sheds a halo of gold and purple splendor 
around a more beautiful and ethereal a 

t ever imagined, or visi: ever beheld. 
Pe The se has ieaeh hee bishop, his chap- 
lains, and the multitude enter, but Agatha sees 
them not ; unconscious, unmoved, she stands the 
beautiful personification of her titular saint. 

« The rustling of garments, the noise of many 
footsteps, the exclamation of the. bishop and his 
attendants, at length arouse the unhappy girl 
from her mournful dream. The fatal consequences 
of hér unrestrained curiosity.rush overpoweringly 
on her mitid—she perceives she is lost, and pre- 
cipitately flees. 

“« Reverend father, what have you seen? 
exclaimed master Elsing, pressing forward as he 
beheld ‘the bishop prostrate on the floor, telling 
his.beads-with great devotion. 

.«« « The holy father hath seen Sathan,’ replied 
tthe well pleased prior of St. Bartholomew, ‘ pray 
heaven he may not go stark wode.’ The horror- 
struck crowd en instinctively back, while mas- 
ter Blount kept his eyes determinately fixed on 
the ground, fearing, if he lifted them, to meet 
the withering glance of some huge black fiend. 
‘ Sancta Agatha, ora pro me,’ exclaimed father 
Anselm slowly rising. ‘ Apage! Sathanas,’ con- 
tinued the prior of St. Bartholomew, most de- 
er Mer on the ground. 

“« The bishop arose from his knees, and slowly 
but firmly approached the chalice. 

«« Ble: are our eyes to have seen this 
miracle—the. gold filings are scattered around, 
and another leaf has been added, but not by the 
spirits of darkness,—bring in the prisoner.’ 

“« Drew Berentin was ht in, and whilst 
the wondering bystanders awaited in awe-struck 
silence his fearful sentence, much did the young 
artist marvel at the benignant smile which illu- 
mined the-stern features of the spiritual lord of 
London, ‘but even more at the kindly words 
which were so unexpectedly addressed to him. 

“«« O virtuous and highly favoured young man, 
to you hath it been given, even by a miracle, to 
overcome your enemies; truly, have you re- 
ceived assistance,—but not from the powers of 
hell, nor the fiends of darkness, but from the 
pure and'holy hands of the blessed St. Agatha, 
whom these aged eyes (albeit unworthy) even 
now beheld, clothed in that heavenly radiance, 
and arrayed in that unearthly beauty, that be- 
longs but to the kingdom of desieen. 


‘©« Go’ im peace, my son! and prosper. 
And you, father Gervasius, take Kis holy chalice, 





heaven forbid that mortal: hands should complete 
the work of the blessed St. Agatha !’ 

‘« « Magnificavit Dominus facere nobiscum facti, 
sumus laetantes,’ was the joyful exclamation of 
the astonished superior, as, reverently bearing 
the miraculous chalice, he passed through the 
discomfited crowd of Benedictines. 


“« The saintly chalice, amid the rejoicings 
the highly favoured brotherhood, was e 
the high altar in the noble church of the 
Friars, where multitudes flocked thither to bel 
it ; and thither came master Elsing, overjoyed at 
the visible interference of heaven ; and thither 
came master Blount, sincerely deploring his 
former suspicions ; and thither came the heaven 
favoured artist and his beautiful bride, to offer 
fervent thanksgivings for so miraculous a de- 
liverance ; and when father Anselm, who had 
been privileged to behold the heavenly vision, 
described the surpassing beauty of the Virgin 
Martyr---the ethereal delicacy of her form—the 
celestial expression of her face---unconscious that 
the fair original stood before him, a glow of de- 
light, and, perhaps, of pardonable vanity, over- 
spread the beautiful features of the earthly St, 

gatha, as most devoutly she returned thanks to 
all the saints who had enabled her so well to 
personate one of their number, and perform, 
what indeed might be termed---An Invotvy- 
tary Mrractie.” 


We leave these pages with most sincere com- 
mendations ; they exhibit great research, and are 
highly-finished and entertaining pictures of Lon- 
don in the Olden Time. There is some good 
poetry scattered about this volume, of which we 
annex two specimens ; the first from the tale in 
hand, and the other a pretty ballad : 


“ The tapers are blazing, the mass is sung 
In the chapel of Beverley, 
And merrily too the bells have rung; 
Ad te oly mal are kgesingZoand, 
t oly maids are a ¢ 
While the moe shines brighton the hallowed ground. 


“* Yes, the sky is clear,’and the stars are bright, 
And the air is hushed and mild ; 
Befitting well the holy night, 
en o'er Judab’s mountains wild, 
The mystic star blazed bright and free, 
And sweet rung the heavenly minstrelsy. 


“ The nuns have risen, through the cloister dim 
Each seeks her lonely cell, 

To pray alone till the joyful hymn, 
On the midnight breeze shall swell ; 

And all are gone, save two sisters fair, 

Who stand in the moonlight silent there. 


“* Now, hand in hand, through the shadowy aisle, 
Like atry things they’ve past, 

With noiseless step, and with gentle smile, 
And meek eyes heavenward cast ; 

Like things too pure upon earth to stay, 

They have fled like a vision of light away. 


** And again the merry bells have rung 
So sweet thro’ the starry sky ; 
For the midnight mass hath this night been sung, 
And the chalice is lifted high, 
And the nuns are kneeling in holiest prayer; 
Yes, all, save these meek-eyed sisters fair. 


“* Then up rose the abbess, she sought around, 
But in vain, for these gentle maids; 
. * They were ever the first at the mass bell’s sound, 
Have they fled these holy shades ? 
Or, can they be number’d among the dead ? 
O! whither can these fair maids be fled ” 


** The snows have melted, the fields are green, 
The cuckoo singeth aloud, 
The flow’rs are budding, the sunny sheen 
Beams bright thro’ the parted cloud, 
And maidens are gathering the sweet breath’d may ; 
But, these gentle sisters, ‘O! where are they?’ 


** And summer is come in rosy pride, 

*Tis the eve of the blessed St. = 
And the holy nuns after vespertide, 

All forth from the chapel are gone ; 
While, to taste the cool of the evening hour, 
The abbess hath sought the topmost tow’r. 
*** Gramercy, sweet ladye !’ and can it be 

These long lost sisters fair . 

On the threshold lie calm, and silently, 

As in holiest slumber there ? 

Yet, sleep they not, but entranced they lie, 





even upfinjshed as it is, place it on the altar; 


With lifted hands and heavenward eye, 















und. 
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+ ¢@ Jong lost maidens, arise ! arise ! 
Say, when did ye hither stray /’ 
They have turned to the abbess their meek blue eyes ; 
r Not an hour hath past away— 
But glorious visions our eves have seen ; 
O sure, in the kingdom of heaven we’ve been 
“ There is joy in the convent of Beverley, 
Now these saintly maidens are found, 
And to hear their story right wonderingly, 
The nuns have gather'd around 
These long lost muidens, to whom was given 
To live so long the life of heaven. 
* And again the chapel bell is rung, 
And all to the altar repair; 
And sweetly the midnight lauds are sung 
By the sainted sisters there ; 
Ww ntle their heaven-tanght voices softly rise, 
Like an incense cloud to the silent skies. 
“ The maidens have risen, with noiseless tread 
They glide o’er the marble floor, 
Thay ome the abbess with bended head, 
‘Thy blessing would we implore, 
Dear mother! for ere the coming day 
Shall blush into light, we must hence away.’ 
“ The abbess. hath lifted her gentle hands, 
And the words of peace hath said, 
* 0 vade in pacem,’ aghast she stands, 
* Have their innocent spirits fled ?’ 
Yes! side by side lie these maidens fair, 
Like two wreaths of snow in the moonlight there. 
“ List ! list! the sweet peal of the convent bells, 
They are rung by no earthly hand; 
And hark ! how the far off melody swells 
Of the joyful angel ban 
Who hover around surpassingly net. 
And the chapel is bathed in rosy light. 
“Tis o’er. Side by side in the chapel fair 
Are the sainted maidens laid, 
With their — brow, and their glossy hair, 
They look not like the dead ; 
summers have come and pass’d away, 
But their loveliness knoweth no decay. 
“And many a chaplet of flow’rs is hung, 
And many a bead told there, 
And many a hymn of praise is sung, 
And many a low breathed prayer ; 
And many a pilgrim bends the knee 
At the shrine of the Sisters of Beverley.” 


* Arise, young Sebert, take thy bow 
Beldly into the candies 
Take thine arrows, and shoot me three, 
In the name of our blessed Marie. 
“‘Nay, my grandaire, nay, not to night, 
Let me but wait until dawning light 
Vl chase the red deer, and the dun, 
And nobly we’ll feast on venison : 
2 For to-morrow the king, with hound and horn, 
Chaseth the stag ere break of dawn, 
ith knight, and baron, a merrie route 
Ranging the forest all about. 
“ And I that goodly sight might see, 
Hiding beneath the greenwood tree ; 
Then, loud and fierce, the old man cried 
Curst be their sport, whate’er betide ! 
“ Three sons had I who knew no fear, 
And well they chased the good red deer ; 
But, they were taken by the king’s decree 
And hanged upon the gallows tree. 
“1 took mine arrows, I bent my bow, 
And day by day thro’ the chase did go, 
To avenge the death of those gallant three 


Brave youths who were hanged on the gallows tree. 


“* Alas! why failed my trusty bow, 

Why mine arrows missed | may not know; 

But heaven will avenge on the king ere long 

My fair sons’ death, and my bitter wrong. 

“T had a dream but —_ im 

Our lady came to me yclothed in light ;— 

Bid thy Sebert arise, and take his bow, 

And eastward into the greenwood go.— 

‘«*Neath the maple tree shall he take his stand, 


Tho’ the deer may speed by, he shall hold his hand 


Till a milk white doe boundeth o’er the lea, 

en shall he shoot his arrows three. 
“Young Sebert into the forest hath gone ; 
The king and his son came riding on, 
With hound and horn, and merrie shout, 
Ranging the greenwood all about. 
“* Keep near, my son, did King William say, 
For goodly sport shalt thou see to-day, 
The rangers have roused a milk-white doe, 
And at her, thou alone, shalt bend thy bow. 
“* The red deer rushed past in tameless pride, 
With their fair arched necks, and antlers wide, 
And the delicate hind fleeted swiftly by, 
But, young Sebert, may not his good bow try. 
** *Tis sunset ;—the chime of the even-song bell 
FTloateth silvery and soft over wood and dell; 


When hark ! the shout and the loud halloo— 
For the rangers have roused the milk-white doe. 
** Now up, young, Sebert, thy shafts pre : 
The first w hizzed shrill thro” the yield val 
Again, and again, the arrows fly— 

But the milk-white doe hath fied harmless by. 


ing air; 
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Thy son lies slain—not the milk-white doe ! 

She shall gambol again ’neath the greenwood tree 
But thy son shall never more hunt with thee. 

“ There was joyannce at —> Winchester, 
For a mighty feast did the knights prepare, 

And largesses great were the Con bringing, 
And merrily all the bells were ringing : 

“* There was-sorrow ere night at Winchester, 
The king is weeping beside a bier, 

And dolefully sad is the death-bell knelling, 

And mournfal the chant for the dead is swelling. 
** Arise, now, my grandsire, and be not woe, 
Tho’ I bring not the stag, nor the milk-white doe ; 
For fearful tydings I bring to thee— 

King Williain’s fair son lies slain by me! 


Se 
“Woe! woe! to King William ! aye, bitter woe, 


Tho’ thou bring’t not the doe, nor the good red deer ; 
For thou hast ged right drously, » {tree!” 
My three sons whom he hanged on the gallows 


Narrative of a Journey across the Cordillera of' the 
Andes, and of a Residence in Lima, and other 
parts of Peru, in 1823 and 24. By Robert 
Proctor, Esq. 8vo. pp. 374. Edinb. 1825. 
— & Co. London. Hurst, Robinson, 
0. 

Tuis volume would have had stronger claims 
upon attention, had it not been preceded by such 
superior publications as Captain Basil Hall’s, 
and other travels, which have shed so full a light 
over the countries of which it speaks, that little 
was left to be gleaned by new adventure. Mr. 
Proctor, however, as agent for the Peruvian Loan 
Contractors in London, had some opportunities 
of picking up new information, and this he has 
communicated ; intermixed with older and well- 
known matter, and in a style far from being the 
purest in a literary point of view. . We do not, 
therefore, feel called upon to enter at any length 
into his work—from which two or three 








number. ; 

There was, nevertheless, something novel, 
though patriarchal, except as to the candle part 
of the ceremony, in the fashion of his journeying 
across the Andes. 

“Fhe post-house,” he says, ‘‘ was very re- 
spectable, consisting of one large room, into 
which the door opened, which served for parlour 
and bed-room to the family, while we were ac- 
commodated with a separate sleeping-chamber, 
with wooden benches, on which we spread the 
beds. Finding that I must expect only one apart- 
ment for my family during the whole journey, I 
made up my mind that the two female servants 
must sleep in the room with us ; I arranged mat- 
ters for this = purpose thus: the females al- 
ways went to first, and on a concerted signal 
the candle was extinguished, and I used to come 
and undress ; in the motning I rose before the 
room was light.” 
With this arrangement Mrs. Proctor and her 
maids appear to have been equally satisfied ;_yet 
it was unquestionably a droll sort of blind-man’s- 
buff. In this way the party got to Valparaiso--- 
which, says Mr. b. “ enjoys a very considerable 
trade: on an average, there are as many as eighty 
vessels continually in the harbour, including the 
old hulks called the navy, and the national ves- 
sels. The ordinary number of British ships may 
be about twenty, and nearly as many North 
Americans. Business in the custom-house was 
carried on in the most tedious and perplexing 
manner, because no regular system was esta- 
blished ; and the clerks were so open to bribery, 
that nothing could be done without it. The town 
is full of English, many of them of the lowest 
description, and of the worst characters; they 
act as brokers, smugglers, &c., and pounce on the 
poor stranger arriving with a consignment of goods, 
and generally leave him to repent his credulity. 


wheat, barley, hides, and horses ; in the three 


ell 
coasting trade with Peru and Guayaquil. It 
one of the most unpleasant places in South Ame- 


"I rica for a-residence ; for, dependently of the 


frequency of earthquakes, the town is 80 com- 
pletely det in by hills, that the heat m sammer 
is dreadful: the place too is the sink of the whole 
country, so that the native population is of the 
worst kind. A night very rarely passes without 
a murder ; and foreigners, at the time I was there, 
seldom thought of going out after dark. The na~ 
tives of Chili are considered the most blood- 
thirsty and uncivilised of all the Spanish Ame- 


“Heaven speed thee, my Sebert, 0! welcome here, |Ticans ; and though they show a great deal of 


outward politeness, they have recourse to their 
knives on the smallest provocation. 

“ Such is the case even in Santiago. I was 
enjoying the promenade of the Tacomar one even- 
ing, and was suddenly startled by a person on 
horseback, who came galloping down the walk 
at full speed. He rode over a man and killed 
him on the spot, and continued his course without 
even looking back. Most of the English rushed 
to the place, while the native promenaders never 
took the least notice of the transaction, but saw 
the body carried off with the greatest apathy. 
Within a day or two after this circumstance, an 
English officer in the Chilian service was riding 
out of the city, when he saw a man attacking his 
wife with a knife. The officer jumped off his 
horse to intercede for the victim, when the hus- 
band immediately ripped up the officer’s bowels 
and killed him. Murders are generally perpe- 
trated in the most cowardly manner by stabs in 
the loins, and the villain‘is out of sight before the 
wounded person can turn round to face his 
assassin.” 


ota- . 
tions will, we are sure, be better than eRe. The account of the Pasco Mines; however, (now 


working by English capital) is the most inte- 
resting page of the volume ; and copying it, we 
conclude : 

“ Before the traveller arrives at the town, he 
passes over an elevated plain, covered with cattle 
during the pasture season, forming an agreeable 
contrast to the mountains that encircle it. At 
the beginning and end of the rainy season, that 
is, in the months of December and May, it is 
considered dangerous to cross this plain, in con- 
sequence of the tremendous thunder and lightning 
prevailing there. It is thought that the clouds 
are attracted by the hills, and by the quantity 
of metallic substances contained in them: they 
seem to vent all their rage on this level spot, and 
spread terror, and even death ; scarcely a season 
ing without accounts of new victims to the 
fury of the storms. 

“ The town of Pasco, properly so called, is fast 
going to decay, the vein of silver being much ex- 
hausted which attracted the population ; but 
what is termed the Cerro de Pasco, or hill of 
Pasco, from its metallic wealth,” was rapidly 
rising into consequence before the revolution 
broke out. The town is two or three leagues 
farther from Lima than Pasco itself, and is si- 
tuated among the mines in a valley enclosed by 
mountains, and many of the buildings are erected 
on the slope of the hil from which it derives its 
name, and which is the source of its consequence. 
It is a large straggling place composed princi- 
pally of inferior dwellings, with a few good 
houses interspersed among them without form- 
ing any regular streets. 

*« The climate is at all times unpleasant, and 
in winter it rains almost incessantly, accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning, from which a 
number of accidents annually happen. In sum- 
mer the atmosphere is clear, but the cold is 
greater than in the winter. Instead of fire- 
places or stoves, so necessary in cold countries, 
the natives make use of braseros, or brass pans, 








Re principal exports frem Chili are copper, 


tter articles Valparaiso has a very considerable!in which they burn either charcoal or a thin kind 











of mossy peat, which covers the valley. It is 
placed in the middle of the room, and the family 
huddle round it; and it is said to be in a great 
degree the cause of the listlessness and unhealthi- 
ness of the inhabitants, their legs in general 
being ulcerated from the effect of the fire. None 
of the necessaries of life are produced in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; provisions, pasture, 
and even water, are brought from a distance, but 
the market is always well supplied. 

«The minerals in the vicinity are extremely 
rich and various. In addition to the silver, which 
is often found almost pure, the country abound 
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are situated. This operation is sometimes a 
distinct business, and the miner, in that case, 
pays so much per cent. for the work, according 
to the richness of the ore. The silver, after 
being extracted from the ore, is called ‘Plata 
Pina, and is without alloy ; and:in this state it 
is purchased by the capitalists in| Pasco, who 
advance money to the miners. The silver is 
then melted into » bars, and, after paying the 
king’s fifth, which amounts to about 15 per cent., 
it is sent to Lima on mules, and exchanged at 
the mint for the same weight in dollars, which 





in copper, iron, and tin, which are thrown by, as 
comparatively worthless. There are also gold 


mines about five leaves from Pasco, and veins of 


quicksilver were begun to be worked a short 
time before the revolution. A mine of quick- 
silver is valued, by the Peruvians, as highly as a 
mine of silver, the supply from Spain and Ger- 
many, for refining the ores, having always been 
very limited, and the price consequently dear. 
The only quicksilver mine in Peru, before the 


discovery of the veins near Pasco, was that of 


Huanucavelica. This place is one of the greatest 
singularities in the world, with a complete town, 
and its cathedral in the bowels of the earth. In 
addition to its abundant ores, Pasco has moun- 
tains of excellent coal in its immediate vicinity, 
which, when the country is free from contending 
parties, will afford the greatest facility to the 
working of the mines by steam-engines. 

“«« The most curious mine near Pasco is that of 
Matagente, probably called so from the number 
of persons who, from time to time, have perished 
in it. It occupies a large space under ground, 
and in the interior there is an extensive lake in 
perfect darkness, The mine ‘itself has been 
unworked for years; but the Indians some- 
times veriture down to rob the pillars of ore which 
have been left to support the roof, and many, 
losing themselves in the labyrinth of turnings, 
have been starved to death. The friend who 
gave me this account of it, once went over the 
mine, properly attended by lights and guides, 
and discovered the body of an Indian with the 
fingers gnawed off: doubtlessthe poor wretch 
had fallen a victim to his cupidity, and in the 
extremity of his hunger had begun to devour his 
own hands. 

“« Mining, as every body knows, is a very 
speculative business, and may be compared to 
gambling on a great scale, as it has the same in- 
fluence over the passions. Vast capitals have 
been lost in it in Peru, and some splendid for- 
tunes made. ‘The proprietor of the richest mines 
in the district of Pasco inherits them from his 
father, who was in the first instance a Spanish 
ship-carpenter, and afterwards went to Pasco 
with a small stock of wares, and set up a shop. 
His name was Vives, and being frugal and in- 
dustrious, he had amassed some money at a time 
when the proprietors of some valuable mines 
wished to dispose of them: they asked Vives if 
he would buy them? He was of course surprised 
at the offer, and answered that he had no ade- 
quate means of paying for them; but the pro- 
prietors having a good opinion of him, agreed to 
allow him a certain length of time for paying the 
instalments, amounting to about 300,000 dollars. 
This sum Vives paid off in a short period, and 
purchasing other mines, he subsequently became 
the richest man in Pasco. 

‘“« The ore is all brought out of the mines on 
the heads ‘of Indians, who each carry in this 
manner about three arrobas, or seventy-five 
pounds. From the mouth of the mine it is con- 

pules,-or Llamas, to the haciendus, 
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are diately transmitted back again to Pasco. 
The purchase of the silver, the transmission of it 
to Lima, and receiving back the dollars in ex- 
change, occupied on an average a month, and 
was calculated to produce, clear of expenses, 
from 2 to 2} per cent. profit on each journey, so 
that a capitalist would realise from 24 to 30 per 
cent. per annum on the money thus employed, 
without risk, as the price of silver was always 
steady, and, before the revolution, robbery on 
the road was rarely heard of: the muleteers 
who ‘carried the silver were answerable for their 
charge. 

“The machinery employed in Pasco belonged 
to the house of Arismendi and Abadia: it is 


dollars, and it was just beginning to work when 
the commencement of hostilities destroyed all 
the golden prospects of this once famous house, 
They were to receive a per centage for clearing 
the mines of water, on all the ore extracted, and 
it was calculated that, ina very short time, the 
would have reimbursed the large capital invested. 

‘* Having mentioned the names of this house, 
once.so celebrated ir. Peru and indeed through- 
out Europe, I will'here give a short account of its 
fall, connectéd,as it is with the history of Peru. 
Abadia, a Spaniard by birth, was a man of en- 
lightened principles, and of a well-cultivated 
understanding; he spoke English and French 
fluently, having learnt the former during his resi- 
dence in’ the United States. His house was 
always open, and his table was frequented by the 
foreigners who happened to be in Lima: English 
officers, before the arrival of San Martin from 
Chili, were always especially welcome in the Casa 
de las Philippinas. Arismendi appears to have 
been the plodding man of business, and to have 
had the whole management and superintendence 
of the counting-house. They rose to such a height 
of importance in Lima, that the viceroy never did 
any thing without consulting them, and it was by 
the persuasion of Abadia that the royalist troops 
first evacuated Lima. A short time before this 
event, General Arenales having been detached by 
San Martin to raise the inhabitants of the interior 
behind Lima, had penetrated through the Sierra 
to Pasco, where he defeated the Spanish General 
O'Reilly. 

“ In this conflict Pasco suffered severely : the 
machinery was much damaged, and all working 
of the mines suspended. San Martin having en- 
tered Lima, Arismendi and Abadia were as use- 
ful to him as they had before been to the viceroy, 
and the Spaniards in consequence determined to 
do their utmost to ruin the establishment, at once 
to gratify their own revenge, and to destroy their 
influence with the enemy. With this view Lo- 
tiga, who commanded for the Spaniards in Xauja, 
employed two monks, spies of San Martin, whom 
he had taken in the Sierra, to carry back to San 
Martin a forged letter, purporting to be from 
Abadia to a royalist general, detailing a series of 
events in Lima. The friars readily undertook 
the office ; San Martin was deceived, and Aba- 
dia was thrown. into prison, and.he with difficulty 
escaped with his life. In the mean time Aris- 








supposed that it cost them about a million of 


by these events, and by the heavy losses 
incurred, forged bills of lading ‘of silver by the 
Hyperion and Superb ; and finally,.to avoid. de- 
tection and punishment, having got together all 
the property he could collect, he one night dis- 
appeared. He had previously embarked his pro- 
perty on board an English vessel, which waited 
for him at Ancon, a few leagues north of Lima, 
“ Abadia, the suffering, and, as is believed, 
the honest partner, was thus entirely ruined: he 
has since continued to reside at Guayaquil; re. 
spected but poor, while his wife and child, anda 
junior partner, live in Lima on some little pro. 
perty which could not be taken from them. The 
remainder of the mining machinery belonging to 
this once powerful house, was destroyed on the 
last visit of the royalist general, Loriga, who en- 
tered Pasco with 600 men, and thus completed 
the vengeance which had been commenced by 
the forgery of the letter of Abadia. This last ca- 
lamity took place while I was in Lobrojillo, on 
my way to'’Pasco, Several English engineers 
came out from Cornwall with the machinery, and 
were much respected and beloved by the Pen- 
viahs ; but, since the destruction of the works, 
most of them have quitted the country, but have 
left their representatives behind them in a num- 
ber of light curly haired children, known in Pasco 
by the name of Los Inglesitos. These scientific 
men invariably gave an extraordinary account of 
the ri¢hness of the mines of Pasco, and asserted 
that they should be satisfied with what the na- 
tives threw away in their careless and slovenly 
mode of working : ‘the refuse contained sufficient 
silver to enable them to realize fortunes by-ex- 
trecting it, if they were allowed to do so.” 
Some notices of the prominent men who figure 
in the South American struggles may also be re- 
ferred to as interesting to readers. 
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Dramatic Table Talk. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 

1825. Knight & Lacey. 

Txis compilation is one of a class which, the 

publishers (feeling probably the prevailing public 
appetite for anecdote and light reading) are pro- 
ducing on various subjects. We have had, for 
instance, since the miscellaneous collection enti- 
tled the Percy, the Law illustrated by the volumes 
called ‘* Westminster Hall, &c.” and the Church 
under the title of ‘‘ Lambeth and the Vatican ;” 
the Fine Arts are promised—and here is the 
Stage. The Stage is the tritest topic of them all ; 
but even upon that, aided by the popularity of 
the matter, the industry of the Doers has accu- 
mulated a mass of amusing story. Such a work 
requires no critical remark, and we shall there- 
fore only show of what sort of stuff it is made, 
by selecting (in the present instance from the 
first volume) a few of the shortest pieces, which 
appear to us to possess the greatest novelty. 

“* Coake, and the Scotch Manager.---During 
one of the seasons when the celebrated George 
Frederick was delighting some of our northern 
neighbours in ‘ the d of Cakes,’ with his ini- 
mitable performances, the night being very hot, 
and the Tragedian having acted his best, to- 
wards the close of the evening, as might be 
guessed, he felt not a little fatigued. The mana- 
gerial monarch perceived this, and, between 
one of the scenes in Bosworth Field, he took the 
mimic hunchback into his dressing room, and 
unlocking a corner cupboard, he selected a wee 
thistle glass, and filling it with native whiskey, 
presented it to George Frederick, exclaiming, 
‘ Here Maister Kuke, | dinna think this will hurt 
ye.’—* No,’ says George, glancing at the size of 
the glass, ‘ no, my friend, not if it was vitriol.’ 

“« A Substitute for the Scriptures.—W hen W ood- 
ward, the actor, resided in Dublin, about the 
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yeat 1760, a mob one morning beset the parlia- 
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mént-house in that ‘city, th order to prevent the 
members of it from passing an unpopular bill. 
Such as were supposed to belong to the court 
party experienced the grossest insults ; and some 
of the ringleaders, thinking it necessary to make 
their representatives swear that they would not 
assent to the bill, surrounded Mr. Woodward’s 
house, which was opposite to the parliament- 
house, in College-green, and called repeatedly to 
the family to throw them a Bible from the win- 
dow. ‘ Mrs. Woodward was greatly alarmed at 
the request ; unluckily, not having at the time 
stich a book in her possession. Hér husband, 
however, in the midst of her agitation, snatched 
up, with great presence of mind, a volume of 
shakspeare’s plays, which, tossing out of the 
dining-room window, he told the insurgents they 
were very welcome to. Upon this, they gave 
three cheers; and the ignorant rabble adminis- 
téred’their oath to several of the Irish senators 

the works of our old English bard, which 
was afterwards returned by them, in safety, to 
the owner. 

“ Imitation of a Cow.---Mr. James Boswell, 
the friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson, when 
a youth, went to the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, 
in company with Dr. Blair, and, in a frolic, imi- 
tated the lowing of a cow ; and the universal cry 
in the galleries was, ‘ Encore the cow! encore 
the cow!” This was complied with, and, in the 
pride of success, Mr. Boswell attempted to imi- 
tate some other animals, but with less success. 
Dr. Blair, anxious for the fame of his friend, ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘ My dear sir, F would con- 
fine myself to the cow.’ 

*« Stage Criticism.---Doctor, afterwards Sir John 
Hill, author of some farces, and ‘a paper called 
‘ The Inspector,’ went into the green room of 
a a hice and addressing himself 
to Mrs. Woffington, of celebrated memory, and 

ny ves 
orno she had seen ‘ The Inspector’ of that day? 
---To which she answered in the negative. The 
Doctor replied, ‘ because, if you had, you would 
have seen my opinion of your performance, last 
night, in the character of Calista.’---‘ I am much 
obliged to you, sir,’ replied the lady, ‘ for your 
kind intentions towards me ; but, unfortunately, 
the play of that evening was obliged to be changed 
to the “* Journey to London,” in which I played 
the part of Lady Townley.’ 

“« Barthe.--- Barthe, the French dramatic author, 
was remarkable for selfishness. Calling upon a 
friend, whose opinion he wished to have on a 
new comedy, he found him in his last moments ; 
but, notwithstanding, proposed to him to hear it 
read, ‘ Consider (said the dying man) I have 
not more than an hour to live.’---‘ Aye (replied 
Barthe), but this will occupy only half the 
time.’ ” 





ORIGINES. BY SIR W. DRUMMOND. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
Iv our first notice of this work, though our re- 
marks applied generally, we confined our extracts 
to that portion of it which treats of the Babylo- 
nian Empire. The second book investigates the 
Antiquities, &c, of the Assyrian Monarchy—the 
Records of Nineveh or Ninus; and the third 
those of Iran. In both these divisions there is 
much matter of valuable learning ; but we can 
only glance at it, for the second volume, which is 
given to the still more important subject of 
Egypt, remains yet behind. 
in attempting to ascertain the geographical 
position of Nineveh, Sir W. Drummond rejects 
the opinion that it was situated where either the 
modern or ancient Mosul stands, on the Tigris ; 
and in ing this question, he incidentally 
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the revolutions of the planet Saturn, the period 
must have been equal to a number of Solar years, 
which it would require a long line of cyphers to 


express, 


“4 Phe traditions of the inhabitants of Mosul 
appear to me to be of very little authority. . The 
time is passed when conjecture, appealing to le- 
gendary tales, could give the lie to probability ; 
and when fiction, wearing the veil of antiquity, 
could escape the detection of criticism. Credu- 
lity has been ‘taught some useful lessons on the 
plain of Troy, where travellers, deceived by local 
traditions, long mistook the ruins of Alexandria 
Troas for those of the ancient Illiuam. Perhaps 
the day is not distant, when antiquarians will 
acknowledge, that they have been as much in 
error about the site of the city of Ninus, as they 
once were about that of the Pergamus of Homer.” 
Instead of being opposite to Mosul, the author 
states some cogent reasons for believing that Ni- 
neveh “ occupied the space between the Tigris 
and the Zabatus, or Lycus, for an extent of seve- 
ral miles immediately above the confluence of 
those rivers.” To his curious researches, in sup- 
port of this hypothesis, in Diodorus, Strabo, the 
Scriptures, and Zenophon, we can only refer. 
Nor can we do much more with respect to the 
inquiry into the: origin of the Iranian Empire. 
Speaking of the ancient chronology of this part of 
the world, Sir W. Drummond inclines to the data 
furnished by the Guebre Mohsin, one of the 
Suphi, and the disciple of the famous Dara Shi- 
kob ; and he observes— 
*« Whatever objections be urged against the 
chronological statements of Mohsin, it may not 
be the less true, that this author copied them 
from manuscripts secretly preserved by the sect 
to which ‘he belonged. It appears indeed, that 
the whole system of his chronological reckoning 
is interwoven with the superstitions of the Tsa- 
beans. ‘The sect, of which he was a member, 
and which he tells us was anciently called Ira- 
nian, Yezedian, Yezdanian, with many other 
epithets, adored the host.of heaven, aid. belicved 
in the influence of the stars over all mundane 
affairs. Besides the usual computation by Solar 
years, these Yezdanians reckoned time accord- 
ing to two different periods, which they called 
kirsal and phirsal, By the word kirsal, they un- 
derstood the period in which a planet revolves 
round the Sun. The word phirsal, composed of 
phir, splendour, and sal, a year, indicated the 
period in which a planet makes 360 revolutions 
round the Sun. Thus the kirsal of Saturn, being 
reckoned in round numbers at 30 Solar years, 
was equal to one day of the phirsal ; and the 
phirsal, or brilliant year of this planet, was equal 
to 10,800 Solar years. The author informs us, 
that a revolution of Saturn is one day; that 30 
such days make one month; 12 such months 
one year ; 1,000,000 of such years one ferd ; 
1,000,000 of ferds one werd ; 1,000,000 of werds 
one merd; 1,000,000 of merds one jad ; 3000 
jads one wad ; 2000 wads one sad; and that ac- 
}cording to this reckoning the Mahabadian mo- 
narchy lasted 100 zad of years. 
«« It must be evident that in compiling this 
strange chronological furrago, the Yezdanians 
intended to show, that they believed the human 
race to have existed for a period only not eternal. 
Accordingly the author tells us immediately after, 
that they (the Yezdanians) maintain that the 
origi of the human race is unknown, and that 
it does not come within the compass of human 
knowledge. 
“The Yezdanians also employed the following 
numerical terms--Selam= 100,000—Semar— 100 
Selams—Bisiar—=100 Semars—Aradeh=100 Bi- 
siars—Aaradeh=100 Aarudehs—Rat—100 Aa- 
radehs—Aaraz—=100 Razes—and finally Biaraz 
=100 Aaraczes. 
** According to Mohsin the Jyanian dynasty 
reigned during 100 Semar of years; and as these 











“It would be idle to waste more time in 


speaking of the chronological dreams of the Yez- 
danians. Their object was apparently to impress 
their followers with the idea, that no date can be 
assigned to the existence of the world, or to the 
origin of the human race ; but that the supreme 
God, (of whom it is only justice to say that they 
entertained the most exalted notions,) had go- 
verned the universe from eternity, through the 
sideral influences which had emanated from his 
essence. The system of the Tsabeans, though 
erroneous, was, in its origin at least, grand and 
imposing ; but as we find it to have been under- 
stood by the ancient Persians, it appears to have 
been already debased and deformed by the jejune 
reasoning, and inane speculations, of judicial 
astrologers. 


“It is not improbable, however, that as the 


sacerdotal class, in almost all the countries of 
Asia, had an esoteric as well as an exoteric 
doctrine, there might have been a key to the 
enigmatical language of the Yezdanians which 
is now lost for us. 
endeavour to confine their extravagant reckon- 
ings within the limits of probability.” 


Be this as it may, we must 


Having touched upon this remarkable sect, our 


readers will we trust forgive us, if we start away 
from the volumes under notice to repair an omis~ 
sion of which we have long felt ashamed, and call 
their attention to another work which treats of 
the Sabzans* and their doctrines at great length, 
and with much ingenuity. 


We allude to 
LANDSEER’S SABEAN RESEARCHES. t 
In this singular work, Mr. Landseer, after a 


jocular preface (a vein not often in tune with 


archeological pursuits), investigates the engraved 
Hierologlyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan ; 
and lays before the public some interesting spe- 
cimens of Babylonian cylinders, and other ine- 
dited remains of antiquity, which are well worth 
attention as throwing a light upon the earliest 
history of the human species. 

Mr. ‘Landseer considers the ancient gems found 
among the ruins of Sardanapalus, Persepolis, and 
other cities of the most remote antiquity, not to 
have been amulets or talismans, but signets or 
seals for ratifying contracts. The Book of Job, 
he says (perhaps the oldest book extant), has the 
most frequent allusions to their use in this way. 

We regret that the perpetual reference to the 
engraved gems prevents us from going into Mr. 
Landseer’s work, which makes very free with 
many traditions, and certainly ventures many 
very bold hypotheses. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than endeavour to exhibit his style and 
manner by quoting a few of the passages which 
relate to the use of these engraved stones as Seals 
impressed most anciently on clay, and afterwards 
on other materials. 

“When the prophet Haggai writes in the 
name of the Most High, ‘ I will shake the 
heavens and the earth! and I will overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms, and [ will destroy the 
strength of the heathen !—In that day will I take 
thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, son of Shealtiel, 


** * This word, which signifies worshippers of the stars, 
has been variously spelled, and by authors of high re- 
spectability. Among them are Hottinger, Jones, and Sir 
William Drummond. The last isprobably right in affirm . 
ing that ¢z at the beginning gives the true pronunciation. 

** Sabean is, by most lexicographers, derived from the 
Hebrew word for an Host, or from the proper name of 
the patriarch Saba, the son of Cash; but, by Wilkins, itis 
derived, with more probability perhaps, from the Arabic 
Sahda, a star, rising or coming forth. See his Arabic 
and Persic Dictionary, vol. i. P. 686.” 

+ In quarto—published so long ago as 1823. Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. The engravings are peculiarly curi+ 











itustrates another of high classical interest. 
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afd will make thee as a signet ! for I havechosen 
‘thee—saith the Lord of Hosts.’ I say, when the 
‘heaven issioned prophet writes thus, he 
does not mean, as by ordi figurative inter- 
pretation is generally understood, that God will 
take Zerubbabel, and make him as a seal; but 
more emphatically, that he will make him instru- 
mental in conveying divine intelligence :.a sacred 
denoter of mysterious and invisible things. All 
of which prophetic language (according to some 
conimentators), rélates to the important advent of 
thé appearance of the Messiah. 

“For this teason too, when, as above cited, 
the gatés of the temple of Baal were closed, and 
the king's signet was affixed, the impression stood 
there as the visible mark of ‘ the divinity that 
dé hedge a Kitig’;’ as’a sacred sign it stood, 
Sendering virtually present to the spectator’s 
mind that royal will and authority, which else 
were absent and invisible. 

*« Not Was it thus in Babylon alone, but in all 
the great oriental nations : perhaps because they 
were all of Saban origin. The instrument 
which transferred the exercise of the royal power 
wnd authority from the King of Egypt to the 
young Hebrew interpreter from the prison-house, 
was the signet (as mentioned in my first letter) ; 
and in the Book of Esther we read, that it was 
not less the visible mark of the royal will, 
=. the vast empire of Persia. 

“* To the proclamation from Susa for the de- 
striction of the Jews, the sign manual of the 
Sovereign was affixed in no other way than by 
application of the signet,* which the king took 
from his own hand, and intrusted to Haman for 
the —s ; and when this proclamation was 
reversed, the king again took off his ring which 
he had taken from 

cal. - - - - 

“‘T ought to notice here, that regal signets, 
‘used as instruments of authority in the signature 
and promulgation of public edicts, appear to have 
crept into use after the age of Solomon, and per- 
bape from the time when the monarchical power 
of Saul was superinduced on the republic of Mo- 
ses. Whether they contained celestial’signs, or 
more than verbal inscriptions of the names and 
office of the kings, is no. where recorded ; but 
with one of these Jezebel appears to have signed 
her forged letters to the elders: and in the time 
of the prophet Jeremiah, very particular mention 
is made of another signet, used as an instrument 
of legality in the purchase of a field, from which 
it would appear to have been the custom of the 
Hebrew conveyancers in the reign of Zedekiah, 
to deposit a sealed copy of every deed of transfer 
of landed property in some public office. Fur- 
thermore ; the most important occasion of He- 
brew sealing that is any where upon record, is that 
of the ratification of the new covenant by the 
« princes, Levites, and priests,’ which is particu- 
larly detailed by Nehemiah. Sealing is here ob- 
viously tantamount to signing, or rather is signing ; 
and it séems pretty clear, from the specification 
of the names of the signing priests and chiefs, 
and from other circumstances, that among the 
Jews the astronomical signets of the patriarchal 
ages had by this time been superseded by signets 
bearing the respective names of their proprietors. 
It will be recollected that Nehemiah was cup- 
bearer to the Persian king, (Artaxerxus Longi- 
manus, as is supposed, ) at the court of Susa.” 

It appears that signets were given by kings, (as 
by Pharaoh to Joseph, and as is continued to 
our day when we speak of the seals of office,) as 
emblems of deputed authority or appointments. 

‘* * This particular signet of the Persian monarch was 


elearly a seal ring, and might, ‘or might not, have been 
of the cylindrical form. There isa onal Sabean signet 
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Connected by a string to a staff or sceptre (as 
the individuel was private or royal) a seal was, 
probably, carried by every Babylonian, and also 
by natives of other ancient countries, in order to 
affix it to such covenants as they made. They 
were also ‘put to religious and other uses, even 
before the time of Moses ;* and in after years 
weré worn attached to armlets, rings, and neck- 
laces. Their astrological and horoscopical con- 
nexions are also numerous and remarkable ; and 
the fact of their becoming themselves sacred 
from being employed as sacred pledges, might 
be the subject of an excellent separate essay on 
the birth and of idolatry. But we have 
said enough to point the way to such of our read- 
ers as are interested in these researches: the 
vast majority will, we are persuaded, rather turn 
to the more yarious matter to which our columns 
must be devoted. 

* They might be *‘ the Graven images” forbidden by 
the Hebrew legislator, which are contra-distinguished 
from the molten images. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE: LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
The Seven 
the Persian Language. By his Majesty* the 
King of Oude. In seven parts. Printed at 
his Majesty's Press, in the city of Lucknow, 
1822. 7 vols. folio; 15 inches in length, and 
11 in breadth. 
Tuis is a truly splendid work, which the Sultan 
of Aud (Oude) Abulmusaffir Muiseddin Schahi 
Seman Ghasieddin Haider Padischah, (i.e. Fa- 
ther of the Victorious, the Adorer of the Faith, 
the Schach of the Age, the Conqueror of the 
Faith, the: Lion, the Padischah,) has himself 
composed, and given several. copies to the East 
India Company to be distributed in Europe. 
The first six volumes contain the Dictionary, and 
the seventh the Grammar. On rg page, 
above the number, are the arms of the Sultana— 
two lions, each holding a standard ; two fish, a 
throne and crown, a star, and waves of the sea. 
The two lions express the proper name, Haider, 
which signifies lion. The standard, the throne, 
crown, and stars, allude to the above titles ; 
and the waves, probably, to the title of the book. 
Since the time of Abulfeda, the learned Prince 
of Hamah, of the Dynasty Ejub (who ded in 
1332), who is well known in Europe-as a 
great historian and geographer, no Asiatic prince 
has done such essential service to the sciences, 
in the shape of an author, as the Sultan of Aud, 
by the compilation and publication of this most 
complete of all Persian Dictionaries. Mr. V. 
Hammer (to whom the work has been sent by 
John Company) announces, that when he has 
examined all the seven volumes, he will publish 
a detailed account of their contents, and exhibit 
all the pearls of philological affinity, between the 
Persian and German especially, which he may 
have“fished up out of the Seven Seas. 
* Here the original has the names of the Sultan, as 
given below, in the Persian language. 
The Novice, or the Man of Integrity. From the 
French of L. B. Picard. 3 vols. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, 1825. 
Tuere is a considerable share of amusement in 
these pages: human nature is sketched, as it 
ever will be when sketched en masse, bad enough ; 
but it is done very entertainingly. Like the 
swallow, M. Picard skims the surface exceed- 
ingly well ; and the revolution has thrown up so 
much skum, that his writings seem made for the 
age, and the age for them. 
Ignez de Castro; a Tragedy by Antonia Ferreira. 
Translated from the Portuguese by Thomas 
Moore Musgrave. 12mo. pp. 179. J. Murray. 











of hematite thus mounted at the British Museu 
which I shall discourse in a future page.” seeds. 


Tuis is a very neat translation ofa tragedy by 
one of the oe Portuguese poets; and though 


Seus ; a Dictionary and Grammar of 
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we think the form of the ancient drama, with: its 
long choruses, is not the most affecting manner 
of telling the melancholy tale, yet it has not lost 


is a well written introduction to the translation, 
which shows much cultivated taste m the autHor. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE... 
CORONATION. 

As all the newspapers are filled with the details: 
of the crowning of Charles X. we have abandoned 
our design of inserting a long account of that 
ceremony ; and content ourselves with the follow- 
ing, which will afford a historical contrast, while- 
it shows how vain and uncertain are the pomps 
of life. 

Extract from the Procés Verbal of the ceremony of 
the Anointing and Coronation of their Majesties 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Jose- 
phine, 

Tue ceremony took place at Notre Dame, on the 

3d of ‘Nuvember, 1804. A grand portico ex- 

tended the whole breadth of the west front of the 

Cathedral—the architecture corresponded with 

that of the Church ; it was formed of four grand: 

gothic arches, sustained by four pillars, on which 
were placed statues representing the thirty-six 

Cities invited to the ceremony. On the two prin-- 

cipal pillars were the statues of Clovis and Char- 

lemagne, founders of the monarchy ; about the: 
centre of the arch were the arms of ey pa wo 
supported by figures representing the 16 cohorts 
of tthe Cie of Honour—the whole crowned by 
gothic pyramids, terminated by the Eagles of the 

ire ; the oriflame of the empire, fastened to 

a high mast, floated in the centre, and on the 

heighth of the towers of the church. 

Galleries were formed in the portico for the 
public to see the procession, and the ground was 
carpeced with Gobelin tapestry. 

e interior of the church had three ranks of 
tribunes round the nave and the choir: the Em- 
peror’s throne was placed under a triumphal arch, 
supported by eight columns, at the entrance of 
the grand nave; the arch was decorated witl: 
bas reliefs and the arms of the Emperor, and oc- 
cupied the whole breadth of the nave. 

The choir was reserved for the clergy; the 
Pope’s throne, raised eleven steps in the sanc- 
tuary and decorated with his arms, was on the 
left of the altar ; the Cardinals sate on benches 
covered with red velvet in front of the throne, and 
their attendants were behind them. 

The church was hung with silk, velvet, and 

cloth with fringe, lace, and the Emperor’s arms 

embroidered in gold. 

Twenty-four magnificent lustres were sus- 

pended from the roof, and girandoles placed on 

all the pillars. 

For three days previous, pickets of the six bat- 
talions of grenadiers and light infantry, and pic- 
kets of the gendarmes, occupied the posts and 
avenues of the cathedral and Archbishop’s pa- 
lace, under the orders of General Duroc. 

On the morning of the ceremony, at seven 
o’clock, the military deputations had taken their 
places in the church; they were succeeded by 
the grand officers of the legion of honour, gene- 
rals, and public functionaries who arrived, and 
were placed before eight o’clock. 

At eight o’clock the senate and principal offi- 
cers of the supreme courts went to the church ; 
at nine the foreign ambassadors arrived, escorted 
by 100 horse; and immediately after several 
German princes. 

At the same hour his Holiness left the Tuille- 
ries between two lines of troops, which extended 
from the palace to the cathedral: the first car- 





e contained the senators Deviry and Debri- 
gol, the Emperor’s chamberlains ; and Signor 


any of its interest by its English dress. ‘There: 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Desalmatoris Hin, master of ceremonies on duty 
for the Pope. The second carriage contained the 
Duke of Braschi Honesti, and Prince Altieri, 
commandants. of the Pope's noble guard, the 
Bailli Ruspole, and the Marquis Sacchetti; it 
was preceded by Monsignor Speroni, cross- 
bearer, mounted on a white mule : next followed 
the Pope’s carriage, with his Holiness, and the 
Cardinals Leonardo, Antonelli, and Pietro ; Co- 
Jonel Durosnel, equerry to the Emperor, rode by 
the carriage door. Next followed six carriages, 
containing the suite of his Holiness. 

His Holiness alighted at the Archbishop’s pa- 
Jace. The religious ornaments for the ceremony 
were placed on four tables for his Holiness’s ex- 
amination ; in the meantime the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris went to the cathedral to receive 
his Holiness at the head of the French Clergy. 

His Holiness having put on his papal orna- 
ments, went with the tiara on his head in pro- 
cession to the cathedral. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris received him at the entrance, and 
gave him the cross to kiss; he then walked on 
to the throne, the imperial music playing the 
anthem, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock will 
I build my Church,” &c. The Sovereign Pontiff, 
seated on the throne, received the homage of the 
Bishops, who kissed his stole and retired, making 
profound reverences. 

f At ten o’clock their Majesties left the Tuille- 
ries ; a salvo of artillery announced their depar- 
ture. The procession was opened by four squa- 
drons of carabineers, four of cuirassiers, the 
squadrons of the light horse of the guard, with 
platoons of Mamelukes: Marshal Murat, zover- 
nor of Paris, was with his staff at their head. 
The procession marched in the following order : 

The heralds at arms on horseback. 
A carriage for the master of the ceremonies. 
Four carriages for the great military officers. 
hree for the ministerss 
One for the grand chamberlain, the grand equerry, and 
the grand master of the ceremonies. 
One for the arch-ch lior and arch 

P One for the princesses. 

The carriage of the Emperor, in which were their 

Majesties, and Princes Joseph and Louis. 

One for the grand marshal of the palace, the grand 
almoner, and the grand master of the chace. 
One for the lady of honotr, &e. of the Empress. 
Three for the ladies of the palace, and the Empress’s 
chamberlain. 

One for the almoners of their Majesties. 

: Four for the Emperor’s ofticers. 
Four for the ladies and officers of the Princes and 





Princesses. 
One for the officers of the grand dignitaries. 

The Emperor’s carriage was drawn by eight 
horses—all the other carriages by six horses. 

Their Majesties proceeded first to the Arch- 
bishop's palace, where they were received by his 
Grace ; here his Majesty put on his imperial 
mantle, and walked to the cathedral attended by 
his officers, as follows: 


The ushers, four in front. 
The heralds, two in front. 
The pages, four in front. 
The masters of the ceremonies. 

M. Segur, grand master of the ceremonies. 
Marshal Serrarier, bearing a cushion to receive the ring 
of the Empress, which he had presented to her Majesty 
before the ceremony ; on his left Col..Vatier, equerry ; 

on his right M. Beaumont, chamberlain. 
Marshal Moncey, bearing the corbeille to receive the 
Empress’s mantle, — by M. Harmecourt and 
é sson. 
The Empress, with the imperial mantle, but without 
crown or ring. 
The rome : — Paslinn, and 
Caroline, supporting her mantle. 
Madame de Rochfaucault lady of honour to the Empress. 
Madame de la Valette, dame d’atours. 
‘ Ten ladies of the palace. 

Marshal Kellerman, bearing the crown of Charlemagne. 
Marshal Perignon, bearing tlie sceptre of Charlemagne. 
Marshal Lefevre, bearing the sword of Charlemagne. 
Marshal Bernadotte, bearing the Emperor's collar. 
Colonel Beauharnois, bearing the Emperor's ring. 

Marshal Berthier, bearing the imperial globe. — 
M. Talleyrand, grand chamberlain, bearing the corbeille 
for the Emperor’s mantle. 
Each supported by two officers. 


The Emperor, bearing in his hands the sceptre and 
sword of justice. 
The Princes Joseph and Louis, and Cambaceres and 
Lebrun, supporting the Emperor’s mantle. 
The ministers, four in front. 

The marshals of the empire not employed in bearing 
the banners--Augereau, Massena, Jourdan, 
Lannes, and Ney. 

The other grand military officers, four in front. 

On his Majesty’s arrival at the portico, a salvo of 
artillery was fired. 

The Holy Water was presented to the Empress by 
Cardinal Cambaceres, and to the Emperor by the Cardinal 
Archbishop-of Paris, De Belloy. 

The Emperor and Empress went and sate down 
on seats prepared for them in the sanctuary. The 
moment their Majesties entered the choir, the 
Pope descended from the throne, went to the 
altar, and commenced the Veni Creator. 

During this hymn and the prayer that fol- 
lowed it, the arch-chancellor went and received 
the sword of justice from the Emperor, and the 
arch-treasurer the sceptre. 

The grand officer appointed to bear the collar 
went to the grand chamberlain, who took it from 
his Majesty’s neck and gave it him. They then 
took off the mantle. 
sword, and delivered it to the Constable. 

The same ceremony took place with the Em- 
press’s officers, and the grand dignitaries went 
and deposited the several objects on the altar. 

After the Veni Creator was finished, the Pope 
sate down, and, with his mitre on his head, asked 
the Emperor the following questions : 

“ Dear Son in Jesus Christ, do you profess 
and promise before God and his angels, to make 
the law to be kept—to render justice to all your 
subjects—to maintain peace in the Church of 
God, with the aid of his grace, in the manner 
you shall judge most proper, with the advice of 
your faithful. counsellors—and to see that the 
Pontiffs of the Church enjoy the respect and 
honours which are due to them, according to the 
holy canons.?” 

The Emperor, touching the Gospel with both 
hands; answered ‘‘ Profiteor.” 

The Pope then.recited the following prayer : 

‘« Almighty and Eternal God, Creator of all 
things, Sovereign of Angels, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords—thou who madest thy faithful 
servant Abraham triumph over his enemies— 
who gave the victory to Moses and Joshua— 
who took David from obscurity to place him on 
the throne—who endowed Solomon with the 
gift of wisdom, and made him reign in peace— 
hear our most humble prayers, and shed thy 
most abundant benedictions on thy servant Na- 
poleon, whom we are about to consecrate Em- 
peror of the French, and the Empress his spouse. 
Surround them with thy strength and power on 
all occasions ; so that, endowed with the fidelity 
of Abraham, the meekness of Moses, thestrength 
of Joshua, the humility of David, and the wis- 
dom of Solomon, they may please thee in all 
things, and walk with a firm and sure step in the 
path of justice : and may they, oh God! be pro- 
tected by thy power; and possessed of those di- 
vine arms which nothing can resist; triumph 
happily, and according to our desires, over all 
their enemies ; may they inspire them with a 
salutary dread, and procure the faithful who 
honour and serve thee a solid and lasting peace, 
through Jesus Christ, our Sovereign Lord ; who, 
by the virtue of the cross, overcame the powers 
of hell, and triumphed over the spirit of darkness ; 
who ascendéd gloriously to heaven ; and to whom 
belongs, by excellence, all power, an eternal 
reign,” &c, &c. 

After a few more; prayers in the same style, 
the Pope gave him the triple unction, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor ; he then blessed all the 
imperial ornaments; and his Majesty. having 
sworn to preserve the territory of the Republic, 





to govern according to law, ‘and with no other 


The Emperor drew his}! 
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view than of the interest and happiness of the 
French, the farce of the coronation ended ; and 
his Imperial Majesty was so impatient to get out, 
that he repeatedly bumped Cardinal Fesch’s seat 
of honour with the sceptre, to make him mend 
his pace. 





Extract of a letter from M. Guys, Vice-Consul 
of France, dated Latakia, the 9th Sept. 1824, 
and addressed to the President of the Society of 
Geography at Paris. 

I have just arrived from Beirout, which is now 
the first commercial town in Syria. Though I 
have followed a beaten track, I am inclined to 
believe that an itinerary of my route may be 
found of some interest, and if you should consider 
it so, you will have the goodness to lay it before 
your useful society. 

1 left Tripoli on the 8th, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at five we arrived at Calmon, the 
ancient Lusis, where we could not find the 
slightest vestige of antiquity. Not far from this 
was shown the grotto which St. Marina had 
inhabited. Belmont, a large monastery situated 
on the side of Mount Libanus, stood on our left, 
and Nourié, another monastery, a little to the 
right ; the latter is built on the borders of the 
sea on a projecting point. We continued our 
journey through a valley, and at seven o'clock 
we arrived at Cape Rouge, under which the 
ships take shelter when the wind blows with 
violence from the south-west. There are two 
shops here which furnish provisions to sailors and 
to passengers, but the only tiring to be got is bad 
bread and worse wine, and occasionally some 
fish when the weather is calm. We soon reached 
the mountain of Messelhea, which is composed of a 
clayey soil, and the path over which is so narrow 
that it is impossible to cross it after the rain. On 
descending at the other side, we found ourselves 
in a thickly wooded valley: on a neighbouring 
height stodd the ruins of a fort which had been 
built by the Crusaders. On leaving this valley, 
we entered the plain of Batron (the ancient Bo- 
tryod) at the end of which stands the small town 
of that name, inhabited by Maronites ; ifs little 
port is in ruins, and the remains of a wall of 
great thickness indicate that it was constructed 
by the ancients. We left Batron very early on 
the 9th, and directed our course along the sea- 
shore, leaving several villages, situated on the 
rising ground, to our right. We found no resting 
places on our road except a few shops, such as 
those I have already mentioned. At twelve 
o'clock we entered Gibeil, (the ancient Byblos, ) 
the port of which is in ruins, as is the case with 
almost all the towns on the coast of Syria; the 
ancient castle is still standing, and is now the 
residence of the muélessem or governor. There 
are several columns of granite in the church and 
in the mosqne, and they bear evident signs of 
having belonged to ancient temples ; I observed 
several of them on leaving the city, on the road 
to Beirout. The wind being pretty sharp, and 
our road lying along the borders of the sea, we 
were very wall able to travel although it was in 
the middle of the dog days. At three o’clock, 
we reached the great river Adonis, now called 
the Nahr Ibrahim. The bridge over this river 
is of one arch, and is very narrow and of a most 
fatiguing height: it was built by the Arabs. 
They served us here, for the first time, some of 
the wine called wine of gold. After a journey of 
three hours over a most detestable road, we 
arrived at the Gulf of Giuni. The peaks of the 
mountains,which are very elevated in this part of 
the country, are all crowned with churches, and 
there are several monasteries situated on the 
sides of the hills amidst large villages inha- 
bited by Maronites. The sound of bells, which 











invaded my vars from all sides, transported me 
in imagination to the land of Christianity. This 
portion of Mount Libanus is known by the name 
of Castravan, and is the richest part of that 
region, being covered with mulberry-trees, 
which grow in perfection. This territory pro- 
duces the wine I have spoken of, for the sake 
of which the Mussulmans’ frequently forget the 
lew of their het. The road being very beau- 
tiful from Giuni to Nahr-el-Kelb, } determined 
to rest for the night on the banks of the latter 
river. The traveller is in perfect safety in all the 
country dependent on the power of the Emir Be- 
chir, who governs the entire territory of Libanus. 
It was dark when we reached the river. 1 
mounted my horse the next morning at day- 
break, and after crossing the bridge, which con- 
sists of three arches, and is a work of the Ro- 
mans, I found myself directly in front of a lofty 
mountain, known to geographers by the name 
of the Chenix. On advancing a few steps in this 
diréction, I found myself immediately under an 
inscription, which was almost entirely effaced ; 
I however believe it to be of Phenican origin, and 
to have been put up to commemorate the open- 
ing of the passage made for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the communications with the country. 
Of the second inscription | observed, I was so 

rtunate as to be able to take an exact copy, it 
being situated conveniently for the purpose, and 
the day being perfectly clear. I have the honour 
of jenting you a copy of it.* Nahr-el-Kelb is 
the Lycus of the ancients, and is a very rapid 
river. After 1 had taken a sketch of the works 
of this place, and which, as the inscription in- 





forms us, were repaired by the Emperor Marcus|P¢ 


Aurelius, we found ourselves on the Gulph of 
Beirout, and, after travelling for five hours 
through a wood of mulberry trees, we arrived at 
the city at half-past five. This is the ancient 
Berita---the city of Neptune---of Astarté---as 
we may } the reverses of the medals 
found here, all of which are imprinted with their 
effigies. I embraced my brother, the Vice-Con- 
sul of France, and then went in search of anti- 
quities. As had been the case through all my 
journey, I could find nothing but columns inter- 
spersed here and there, an the greater part of 
them overturned. The port of Beirout is in 
ruins. Vessels come to anchor in front of the 
city in summer, and in winter at the river 
Nahr-el-Salib, where they find shelter from the 
prevailing wind. ‘he caravansaries were full of 
caravans, several of which come here from 
Persia. A considerable trade is carried on at 
Beirout in the article of silk, which is sent hence 
in t quantities to Marseilles, to Leghorn, 
and to Algiers. This city may be called the 
mart of all Syria. I counted eleven ships of 
large burthen in the harbour, and there are fre- 
quently double that number. The: Europeans 
have formed several establishments here, and the 
English East India Company are represented by 
aconsul. Beirout has been in the power of the 
Turks only since the year 1783, when the Druses 
suffered themselves to be dislodged from it by 
Dgezzar Pacha ; they, however, still occupy the 
gardens in the environs, and recognise no other 
authority than that of the Emir Bechir. I left 
this city on the 20th July, and on the 23d, at 
day break, we came in view of Mount Cassius, 
and a few hours after I was in my hotel at 
Latakia, dreading every moment ‘to see it fall 
upon me. It was six months since a shock of an 
earthquake had been felt here before; but the 
earth still trembles in Persia at the moment I 
write to you. 

* It isso 
ing it,—Ep, 





perfectly given that we forbear from copy- 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Monday, the King’s Theatre was crowded 
to witness the distribution of the honours and 
rewards adjudged by this’ Society. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex presided, and 
throughout the long cerentonial acquitted himself 
with peculiar effect ; discriminating the merits 
of the various productions, and complimenting 
the candidates in a manner at once kind, digni- 
fied, interesting, and impressive. 

In Agriculture and Rural Economy, there were 
five medals or rewards given---the most popu- 
larly attractive of which, were : 

To Messrs. Cowley and Staines, Winslow, Bucks, for 
raising seed from the American-grass used in making 
fine plat, Twenty Guineas. 

To Mr. W. Salisbury, Barossa Place, Brompton, for.his 
communication respecting the material employed in Tus- 
cany for fine plat, the Silver Ceres Medal. 

In Chemistry, there were four parties distin- 
guished ; the most remarkable : 

Mr. J. Roberts, St. Helen's, Lancashire, to whom, for 
his apparatus to enable persons to breathe in air loaded 
with smoke and other suffocating vapours, the large Sil- 
ver Medal and Fifty Guineas were awarded. 

The Chairman addressed Mr. Roberts in an 
able speech, from which we learnt that this inge- 
nious individual was a working miner. His Royal 
Highness referred to this circumstance, as a proo 
that the Society did not overlook desert in hum- 
ble life; and warmly eulogized the inventivn. 
The apparatus was put on and exhibited. It 
consists of a head-covering, whence descends a 
tube (like an elephant’s trunk,) towards the 
ground ; and, as flame and smoke ascend, the 
rson thus accoutred is able to exist and act, 
where he could not otherwise live, in consequence 
of breathing the air from the léwer strata, which 
is not heated or laden with noxious vapours 
like the superior strata. ‘The thing is curious in 
appearance, but may certainly be made available 
to many important uses, for ghe preservation both 
of property and lives. 

In the branch of Mechanics, fourteen distinc- 
tions were granted ; among which, we remarked 
the following as particularly ingenious : 

Mr. T. Griffiths, Royal Institution, for an expanding 
wedge for sawyers, the Silver Vulcan Medal. 

W. Brockedon, Esq. Caroline-street, Bedford-square, 
for a mechanical apparatus to assist a weak Knee-joint, 
the large Silver Medal. 

And Colin Shakspear, Esq. Postmaster-General, Cal- 
cutta, for a portable rope bridge, the Gold Vulcan Medal. 

The first of these, by which the wedge expands, 
and thus opens the cleft in wood, must be very 
convenient in carpentry. The second is an ex- 
cellent design,---a slight steel apparatus effect- 
ing a most desirable mitigation of pain in the 
cases to which it applies, and enabling persons 
to move in their usual occupations, for which 
they would, otherwise, be unfit. The third is as 
light and elegant as the Chain Pier of Brighton 
itself. It comes from the east like a lover's lad- 
der ; only for a different purpose. 

In Manufactures, the premiums were : 

To Mr. R. Jones, master of St. Peoege’s work-house, 


Little Ghelsea, for cloth made of New Zealand flax, the 
Silver Ceres Medal and Five Guineas; and fourteen 
others (amounting to fifty-seven guineas in various sums 
of money, besides medals), for the making of bonnets of 
British materials, in imitation of Leghorn. 

In Colonies and Trade, the rewards were : 

To J. Mackay, Esq. Picton, Nova Scotia, for an instru-| 
ment for uprooting trees, the Gold Ceres Medal. 

To Messrs. Petchy and Wood, Van Diemens Land, 
New South Wales, for making and importing five tons of 
extract of Mimosa bark, for the use of tanners, the Gold 
Ceres Medal. 

To M. Le Cadre, Trinidad, for his plantations of clove- 
trees in the Colony of ‘l'rinidad, Fifty Guineas. 

In the Polite Arts, Drawings, Crayons, &c. 
by many fair and youthful hands, were honoured 
by suitable tributes of applause, and medals and 
palettes to keep in remembrance of their success- 
ful efforts. Models, Architectural Designs, Li- 





thographic Specimens, Medal-die, and Gem En- 
graving, Carvings in Ivory, &c., were also re- 
eet Among the more miscellaneous matters, 
we observed the presentation 

To Mr. W. Savage, 11, Cowley-street, Westminster, 
for block printing in colours, in imitation of drawings, 
the large Silver Medal and Fifteen Guineas. 

To. Mr. J. R. Aleock, student in surgery, 11, New 
Burlington-street, for an original anatom ca) model in 
coloured wax, the Gold Isis Medal. 

The Thanks of the Society were voted 

To Capt. T. M. Bagnold, High-row, Knightsbridge, for 
hig successful application of M. Appert’s process to the 
preservation of lime-juice. 

To the same gentleman, and to his brother, Capt. M. 
E. Bagnold, of Bombay, for an account of the process 
employed at Bombay for making twisted gun barrels and 
sword blades, in imitation of those made at Damascus. 

'o Mr. CR Deane, Charles-street, Deptford, for his 
improved key for house doors. E 

‘o Mr. Jas. Clement, Prospect-place, Newington Butts, 
for his stand fox.drawing boards of large area. 

To Mr. C. Varley, Thornhaugh-street, tor his mode of 
copying screws. 3 

Yo Mr. Turrell, Clarendon-square, for his improved 
etching ground for engravers. 

The papers on these subjects were ordered to 
be printed in the next volume of the pagent dh 
Transactions; and the Anniversary concluded 
with the vote of thanks ~ 

To M. Moreau, Soho-square, for his tabular view of 
British commerce; and to Mr. J. H. Abraham, Shettield, 
for his magnet for extracting particles of iron and steel 
from the eyes of workers in that metal. 

We ought to have noticed that the proceed- 
ings of this day (so interesting to many) were 
illustrated by one of those annual and luminous 
expositions which come from the able pen of its 
Secretary, Mr. Aikin. 


COMET. 

Mr. Gamsarp, of Marseilles, has, we learn, 
discovered a new comét on the 19th of May, 
though a distinct observation was not got till the 
27th, at Paris. It is near Gamma, in Cassiopeia, 
invisible to the naked eye, without tail or appa- 
rent nucleus, having the form of nebula which is 
easily distinguished, notwithstanding the light of 
the moon. 








Ar a sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, M, Humboldt presented to the Academy 
a fragment of a mass of meteoric iron, which was 
found in Columbia, at a short distance from 
Santa Fé de Bogota, near the summit of a moun- 
tain. The entire mass weighed 3500 pounds, 
and required great Jabour to remove it to the 
forge of a smith who bought it for about five 
pounds, and who began by smelting a part of it 
with the intention of employing it for the uses of 
his trade. Having, however, found it too brittle 
for his purposes, he gave up the idea of working 
it, and even concealed the remainder of it through 
a fear lest his credit might be injured if it 
were known he employed such an_ inferior 
article. Fortunately, an eminent naturalist, 
M. Humboldt’s correspondent, having acciden- 
tally learned the secret, obtained the mass of 
iron and analysed a part of it. The result of 
this analysis, by proving the existence of a cer- 
tain quantity of nickel mingled with the ore, has 
put the aérial origin of this mass beyond a doubt. 
The ewrolite, of which M. Humboldt has pre- 
sented a fragment to the Academy, is one of the 
most curious mentioned in the history of Science. 

The secretary read a notice addressed to the 
Academy, by Baron Ferussac, in which that gen- 
tleman states, that M. Poli, an Italian naturalist, 
having succeeded in procuring a living specimen 
of the genus of argonauta, has ascertained that 
this mollusca is not attached to the shell whic 
it uses in sailing, as has been supposed by seve- 
ral modern naturalists. This observation is inte- 
resting, inasmuch as it serves to complete the 
history of a remarkable animal. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Oxrorp, May 28.—On Saturday the 21st 
instant, being the last day of Term, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred : 
~ Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. M. W. Wilkinson, Wor- 
cester college. 

Masters of Arts —E, Woodcock, Oriel college, grand 
compounder; E. Currie, A. Barber, Wadham college; 
Rev. H. Stephens, Oriel college ; Rev. R. L. A. Roberts, 
Jesus college. tiscombe, Pembroke college. 

Bachelors of Arts —R. C. Champion, Magdalen col- 
lege, grand compounder; M. R. Scott, Exeter college ; 
H. R. Harrison, G. Harrison, Lincoln college; C. 
Stephens, St. Mary hall; J. P. Rh Wadham col- 
lege, A. B. Handley, H.-Pountney, F. Leicester, Queen’s 
college ; J. Markham, W. R. Markham, Christ chureh: 
J. Priestley, Trinity college; C. H. Magan, St. John’s 
college; P. Hams 0 Rogers, Jesus rs 

On Wednesday, the first day of Trinity or Act 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—D. K. Sandford, Christ church, Rev. 
J. Herbert, Wadham college, grand compounders; Rev. 
T.S. Escott, Lincoln college; G. P. Elliott, St. Mary Kall; 
Rev. T. B. Holt, Queen’s college; Kev. J. Mends, Rev. 
J. Mendham, Rev. J. H. Dawes, St. Edmund hall; Rev. 
Cc. H. T. Baumgarten, Rev. C..R. Ward, Magdalen hall ; 
W. Gresley, Rev. W. A. Home, Rev. A. P. Saunders, stu- 
dents of Christ church; F. H. Pare, E. Bullock, P. W. 
Mure, J. Wood, Christ church; J. Cheales, E. Elton, 
A. Rowlandson, J. Huyshe, Brasennose college; Rev. J. 
Harding, Balliol college ; Rev. E. Jones, Jesus college ; 
J. L. Pennefather; Rev. T. Commeline, Rev. T.S. Evans, 
St. Alban hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.--S, 8. Palmer, Exeter coll., J. Odell, 
Christ church, grand compounders; J. P. Parry, T. J. 
Trevenen, Exeter college; T. Usmar, F. J. Graham, 
Queen’s college; E..H. Tompson. R. Sanders, Magdalen 
hall; W. E. Wall, C. V. Shuckburgh, 8. B. Toller, 
Trinity college; W. M. Ellis, C. H. Turner, J. Justice, 
Christ church; J. Taylor, W. Badnall, W. Sergison, J. 
North, Brasennose college; J. G. H. Bourne, W. Hamil- 
ton, Pembroke college; H. Fowle, University college; 
J. E. Winterbottom, W.L. Woods, St. John’s college; 
E. H. Estcourt, M. Tucker, Balliol college; H. Vaughan, 
C. Maybery, T. Lloyd, Jesus college; W.S. Dear, Wad- 
ham college; J.C. Hayward, C. R. Jones, P. A. Cooper, 
H. Pruen, Oriel college; G. G. Smith, St. Alban hall. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 152. Harbour of Dieppe. J. M. W. Turner, 
R. A.—Our remarks have hithérto been more of 
a general than of a detached character, and in 
speaking of this artist’s performance, we men- 
tioned it as a splendid experiment on colours : 
and we should have left it without any farther 
comment but for the sake of others, who may not, 
like Mr. Turner, be able to leave nature out of 
the question, and still be great---but who, tempted 
by the light of his sunshine, may desert their own 
plain, simple, hut true and unaffected style, in 
order to catch the eye, or serve as an exhibition 
trap. We throw out this hint as a warning to 
painters, who have reached a point in Art where 
excellence is found, not to leave the beaten track 
of nature for any trial of skill where she is 
utterly forgotten. The pencil of Mr. Turner, 
when he has so pleased, might vie with the first 
productions of the Flemish School, and we have 
artists whose works equal the best pictures of 
Rysdael or Hobbima. He has abandoned this 
course, and will probably not return to it at our 
bidding ; but to the others we may not speak in 
vain, when we express a hope that they will con- 
tinue in their original career, and not give us 
reason to apply to them also the proverb of “ Was 
well, wanted to be better, took physic and died.” 

101. Slender, with the assistance of Shallow, 
courting Anne Page. C. R. Leslie, A.—Artists 
are not always happy in the titles of their sub- 
Jects; and, in the present instance, we cannot 
help thinking that to assist the spectator in un- 
derstanding what is so obvious, and so well 
known to every reader of Shakespeare, was a 
needless task. With regard to the performance 


itself, Mr. Leslie has given a different reading 
(if we may so express ourselves) to the charac- 
ter of Anne Page. The figure is beautiful and’ 
dignified : she appears as if pulling to pieces the 


; |repeated, that we are not a little surprised that, 


wiet and repelling & look, a3 would place the 
Leet audacious modern dandy in an Catrard 
situation, and is uncalled for towards such a 
nothing as Slender. She wants, too, that arch 
expression which we have always been Jed to 
look for in the Anne Page of Shakespeare. In 
the character of Slender there is more of fear 
than of timidity, and his countenance is cari- 
cature. The latter remark applies to Shallow, 
but to him caricature has always been al- 


L.|lowed ; and what custom has sanctioned can- 


not be a reproach to Mr. Leslie. The paint- 
ing, however, is a very clever performance on 
the whole ; and though evidently got up with 
a view to the encounter of glare and glitter, has 
in itself a well poised mass of sober tones to bear 
out its own splendour, and to produce a good 


far inferior to the Sancho of last season. 
76. A Study. 
performance to that in the last year’s Exhibition, 
and which so deservedly attracted attention from 
its resemblance to thé admired works of the old 
masters, more especially tothe heads of Leonardo 
da Vinci. We have had frequent occasion to 
observe, that from the talent and variety of the 
British School may be collected resemblances to 
every other ; and allowing for the wonder-work- 
ing hand of time, there can be no reason or jus- 
tice in not allowing their worth merely because 
the artists are living, and because they may be 
purchased at any time. But this prejudice, we 
trust, is wearing gradually away. 

150. The Widow. F. P. Stephanoff.—We can 
see nothing in this to admire but the execution : 
the sarcasm and the subject have been so often 


with the power and talents which this artist pos- 
sesses, he should have-employed them on a sa- 
tire of this kind. Why the fickleness of one sex 
should be held up to ridicule, without a counter- 
poise of the inconstancy of the other, can only be 
accounted for by men being the painters—not wo- 
men, who could doubtless, if they chose, retort 
upon the scoffers. Young Landseer’s ‘“‘ Widow” 
---a duck, whose drake has been killed---is worth 
a hundred of these human inuendoes. 

287. The Delivery of Israel ott of Egypt. F. 
Danby.—It is one thing to produce a local view un- 
der the splendour of a fairy vision, and another to 
give that of an effect from a miraculous interposition 
of the Author of Nature on his works, where the 
controul of the elements are to be exhibited in 
the action of his will. Here the pictorial, as well 
as the poetical licence, may be fully allowed. It 
is sufficient, if in the display of power there is a 
warrant that nature is not wholly left out, and 
that the recollection of the observant are brought 
to bear upon some striking phenomena in the 
character of the scene. In the picture of Mr. 
Danby there is a remarkable instance of this 
almost supernatural appearance in the line of the 
horizon, where the gleams of light are seen pass- 
ing over the destruction that is consummating be- 
low. In the representation of this awful sub- 
ject as a whole, the artist has acquitted himself 
with great skill, and has displayed a genius well 
qualified for accomplishing his utmost aim in sub- 
jects of this sublime character. We must observe, 
however, that in the introduction of his miraculous 
light he has, by a bold daring, injured his pic- 
ture ; it is a light on, not in the painting. The 
wild character of the country is well imagined, 
but the colour is bad, 

285. My Den. J. S. Davis——The whimsical 
application of the term to an artist’s studio may 
be apt enough in some instances if literally taken ; 
and in this particular we have to express our 





flowers in her hand, which is suitable enough ; 
but it is done with such nonchalance, with so 


effect of the chiaro scuro, though in every respect 


ever various in character such appendages to a 
study may be, there is nothing but an exemplifi- 
cation of the:pictorial character brought into view 
under judicious and harmonious effects of light, 
shade, and colour. 

209. Hercules, Nessus, and Dejenira. R. T. 
Bone.—The design full of spirit and energy, with 
a back-ground landscape which would do no dis- 
credit to the most celebrated pencil of antiquity. 
190. Taking a Buck. E. Landseer—A beau- 
tiful study, in the spirit of Snyders or Rubens, 
with a character and action suited to such sports. 


CRIGINAL POETRY. 
PORTRAITS. 1. 

Sut leant her head bowed down upon her hand, . 

A delicate small hand, with a slight flush 

Of red inside, as it had prest her cheek 

And stolen its blush ; that cheek was very pale: 


iy Howard, Rh. 4h tails ’Twas not all sickness, sadness, or deep thought, 


But as it mingled each and all of them. 


Health were too rude a gift for: her slight form ; 
And for her sadness, —’twas not that which springs 
From evil fortune, sorrow, or disgust, 

But that which ever waits upon deep thought. 
Her dark hair was just parted on her brow, 
Careless, yet graceful, for it suited well 

A face which seemed not made for vanity ; 

And eloquent words were passing ; and at times 
Her eyes were raised and lighted up ; they struck 
Upon her spirit’s own fine chords ; at last 

She spoke—her voice was low and tremulous— 
With that beseechingness of tone and air 
Which is a woman’s own 
Oh! never should @ woman’s words be more 
Than sighs which have found utterance. L,E.L. 


iar charm. 


3. 
His brow was like the marble, which the sun 
Hath in meridian splendour shone upon, 
Whitening away its every earthly stain ; 


With not a colour save one azure vein ; 


Too elear for health, to show that life was there, 


Else it had been too statue-like, too fair : 
And there were sunny curls ; they were too bright, 


Too like, alas! that mockery of light 
In summer noontide hours—such as is thrown 
O’er the pale whiteness of the funeral stone, 


His mouth was feminine in loveliness, 
But that its scornful smile could well express 
Proud and high feelings ; and his voice was low, 


Those tones that to the heart directly go, 


And cannot be forgotten : he seemed one 
Who knew how dearly happiness is won ; 


Happiness! pleasure I should rather say, 
PP P y 


Happiness never made on earth a stay— 

But he is in the graye—the early grave, 

Which ruined hopes, and withered feelings gave. 
LE 


o Bae le 








satisfaction at seeing a very clever performance 
in the mass of materials brought together. How- 





SONG. 
My own love, my dear love, 
The tears were in my eyes, 
When last I kiss’d thy forehead pale, 
And drank thy lingering sighs. 
The moon shone on the blue sky, 
And her light fell on thee ; 
I bade thee swear by that light 
An oath of faith to me. 
I stood beside a fountain, 
And in its silver wave 
I saw my cheek was crimson, 
By the shadow that it gave ; 
I’m again beside that fountain, 
And the moon shines on my face, 
And imaged in that mirror, 
Is every feature’s trace. 
But the summer rose is faded 
By the many tears I’ve wept, 
And, oh! it is the token 
How thy vow of faith was kept. L. E, L. 
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music. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1. ‘ Mozart’s Concertos for the Pianoforte ; 
arranged by J. B. Cramer. Cramer and Co. 
_ friends of Mozart’s Music — by 
regretted that so very consi lea 
noo >-f of his works as No Hanafi Con- 
wertos (whose inimitable melodies would alone 
have preserved his name from oblivion), are 
yet almost éntirely unfit for use. Not only is 
a full orchestra indispensably necessary for their 
, (the pianoforte part, in their ori- 
inal form; being so barren and defective, as to 
leave nearly on every page blanks of seven or 
ten bars, wheye other instruments take up the 
subject;) but even the little that is written out 
for the pianoforte not being set as Mozart himself 
fg it. Itis a mere skeleton, which his never- 
iling imagination, at the call of the moment, 
endowed with life and soul. It deserves, there- 
fore, the acknowledgment of every admirer of 
classical Music, when artists of Mr. Cramer’s 
talents and experience undertake the difficult 
‘Sask of rendering such invaluable compositions 
more generally accessible to pianoforte players ; 
not only by filling up such blanks as we have 
alluded to, but by making the pianoforte, as the 
— instrument, complete in itself, and in- 
ependent of the other instruments. The Con- 
certo before us (in F), which has been adver- 
tised as the first of a series, is not one of Mozart’s 
grandest, though very beautiful: it is rather 
pleasing than grand, and therefore requires no 
extraordinary efforts from the performer, except 
here and: there in the left hand. As to Mr. 
Cramer’s share in the work, his name, and unli- 
mited reverence for Mozart, are pledges that all 
was done which ibly could be accomplished 
by his abilities ; but notwithstanding this, we can- 
not refrain from confessing some disappointment, 
The difference -of effect when thi Concer is 
performed with a full band, and when by the 
pianoforte alone, is immense. In the former in- 
stance it is in fact an orchestral symphony, in 
which, next to the pianoforte, the wind instru- 
ments particularly are effectively and beautifully 
employed ; but in the arrangement it is in many 
parts very uninteresting—a sort of dry passage- 
work—during which we (as is too frequently the 
case) heartily long for the air. In the ‘Solos’ Mr. 
Cramer had, no doubt, the greatest difficulty ; as 
he had either to make a sacrifice of the brilliant, 
though unmelodious passages of the pianoforte, 
or of the melodies given to the other instruments 
for accompanying them. The union of both was 
impossible ; and yet, only by such a combination 
are the Concertos those finished works of art 
which Mozart intended them to be. The publi- 
cation has acquired an additional interest from 
the circumstance, that the celebrated Hummel (a 
pupil of Mozart's) has been engaged by another 
house (Chappell and Co.) to arrange 7 welve of 
Mozart’s Concertos, in the same manner as he 
did Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies. Both ar- 
rangements must necessarily prove highly instruc- 

tive to the Student of Music. 


2. ‘ Boscha’s Introductory Exercises for the 
Harp ;’ book 1. Chappell and Co. 

The author having found his studies for the 
harp, published a few years ago, rather too diffi- 
cult to be reilly useful to pupils until they are 
considerably advanced, has prepared this work, 
which we have no hesitation in pronouncing to 
be sufficiently “7 and pleasing to lead the pupil 
on by degrees. The present part contains twelve 


exercises, each of which is intended for a parti- 
cular purpose ; as No. 1, ‘ For Equalizing the Fin- 


geting ;’ No. 3, ‘ For Strengthening the second 
and third ‘th 
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with the left hand.’ Upon the whole, it is a 
work. which may be safely recommended to young 
students. , 


3. ‘ A Notturno for the Harp and Pianoforte, or 
two Grand Pianofortes with two French Horns.’ 
J.B, Cramer. Birchall and Co. 

The principal features of this composition, 
published two or three months ago, are, like most 
of Mr. Cramer’s---grace and elegance. ‘There is 
nothing crude, unnataral, or extravagant in the 
whole piece, ; but, on the contrary, an easy flow of 
melody leads us in a most agreeable manner from 
beginning toend. It consists of three movements, 
each of which is singularly enough marked ‘ Alle- 
gretto,’ viz. ‘Allegretto moderato ;’ ‘Andante 
quasi Allegretto;’ and the last, a Rondo, is again 
‘ Allegretto moderato.’ The two horns are not 
indispensable ; but, when used, they greatly in- 
crease the fine effect of this charming compo- 
sition. 

4. ‘ Cherry Ripe.’ Cavatina. By C. E. Horn. 

‘Willis and Co. 

This delightful song, which consists of hardly 
more than two simple ideas, forms one of the 
ornaments, and we venture to say, useful ones 
too, of Mr. Willis’s splendid Musical Repository 
in St. James’s Street. Within a very limited 
period this Cavatina has become an universal 
favourite ; and even if we had not been aware of 
its being so popular, we should have inferred it 
from the variety of ways in which the proprietor 
has had it arranged: with English words---with 
Italian separate ; also for the pianoforte or the 
harp, with accompaniments of flute or violin, and 
violoncello. : 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MADAME DU FRESNOY. 
Frencu literature and — | have experi | 
a severe loss in the death of thy guished 
—? lady, who combined ‘all the graces of 
good breeding, and an amenity’ of disposition, 
with superior talent. The author of a great num- 
ber of works, she never lost sight 6f the principle 
so often forgotten by our neighbours, that mo- 
rality ought to form the basis of all education. 
Her compositions were chiefly for the rising ge- 
neration ; and if she does not rise to the dignity 
of Miss Edgeworth, she may be cited favourably 
after her, Her poem on the Death of Bayard 
was crowned by the Institute on the 5th of April, 
1815. Her volume of Elegies are in the library 
of every person of taste and sentiment: they 
breathe all that delicious sweetness of melan- 
choly which reminds us of the’ best models of 
antiquity. She was the author of the Abbé Si- 
card’s affecting narrative of his sufferings during 
the massacres of September. The ‘Abbe, it is 
said, disavowed the work, yet this did not lessen 
the friendship that subsisted between them. The 
author of this notice dined in company with them 
both, at the house of a common friend, a few 
years since, when there appeared to be a filial af- 
fection in Mad. D. for the virtuous teacher of the 
deafand dumb. It would be too long to cite all 
her productions here—they have all run through 
several editions. We may mention—La petite 
Menagére, ou 1]’Education Matemelle, 4 vols., 
18mo.; Etrennes 4 ma Fille, 2 vols. in 12mo. ; 
Biographie des Jeunes Demoiselles, as having be- 
come very popular. Her last work, and which 
was completed only a few months before her 
death, was the Beauties of the History of Spain, 
a performance replete with interesting anecdote, 
in which the history of Spain abounds more than 
any other nation. She appeared to possess a 
strong constitution ; and promised a much longer 
career, when a disorder of the chest suddenly 





Fingers ;’ No. 5, * For the Arpeggio 


carried her off, on the 7th of last month, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Che Parrot. 
NO. Il. 
The Fatigues of . Fashion: from Two in the Afier- 
noon until Two in the Morning. 

THERE are two distinct characters amongst the 
votaries of fashion, whose life is one round of 
pleasure and of dissipation ; these are the passive 
and active—the former consists of weak and easy 
people, idle in habit, uncertain and unpronounced 
in opinion and in every thing, and who allow 
themselves to be carried by the stream, and to 
float down it, in company with belles and beauc, 
lords and ladies, the dandies and elegantes of the 
day. They are mere followers of modes and imi- 
tators of others ; lithographs of prominent figures 
in the pictures of high-life—copies, polygraphics, 
and (at best) fac similes. They allow the leaders 
of the van in bon ton to dictate to them their 
crop, the eccentricity of their hat, the cut of their 
coat, the amplitude of their pantaloons, the form of 
their cravats, together with the oddities and af- 
fectations of the times; nay, they are not unfre- 
quently regulated by their tailors and stay-makers 
the mirror of fancy, ‘its form and pressure ;”” 
whilst the passions of the fairer sex glide on in the 
same way, borrowing 
Frenchified dames in high life, and having no 
will or originality of their own. Such characters 
of both sexes may be expected to yawn and ooze 
out the afternoon ; to recline on sofas and at the 
backs of their carriages ; to be insipid in taste and 
conversation ; to fill corners at large parties with 
the same effect as corner cabinets or figures (not 
those which have liglits in their hands or on their 
heads) ; and tocome home late, lisping something 
‘eng up in the way of “on dits” at an early 
our in the morning ; te be: undressed and put 
by, and to go on next day in the same mechani- 
cal way, as if;they were ,pieces of machinery 
eee upon and wound up by Fashion’s fingers. 
These are thecyphers, amounting to great num- 
bers in the list of names which fill the columns of 
the gentle Post, or record ef fetes and follies. 
The active dramatis persone of high life are very 
different. It is of them that we shall principally 
speak. They are the exquisites who endure the 
toils and fatigues of fashion ; who labour, strive, 
and are in constant agitation, most particularly 
from two in the afternoon until two the next 
morning. What mighty affairs they have on 
their hands! how many engagements! what ex- 
ertions! watching, hurrying, flying from place to 
place ; apologizing, puttings off, undermining the 
constitution, waging war against time: but the 
better to give a faint idea of the thing, we will 
suppose the diary of a bel/e and beau, and fix the 
hand of the clock at ten minutes past two Pp. m.-— 
(The belle to her footman) -‘ James, make haste 
away with these breakfast things ; it is past two, 
and (looking in the glass) send Mademoiselle 
Tulle (her waiting woman) to me. I must dress 
to go out, and I am sure | shall be too late 
for my appointment at three ; (to Mademoiselle) 
Victorine, I look odious to-day ; bring me the last 
blause which came from Paris ; or, no—the cam- 
bric dress, trimmed with Brussels lace, made a /a. 
vierge : but,no—| forgot my aunt, Lady Bashara,has 
only been dead three weeks—how shocking ! and 
I can't go out of mourning yet : well, now go up- 
stairs and dress me. Oh, ye powers! nine bil- 
lets on the table—who’s to read them? ask Mor- 
rison to come up and run them over whilst I 


dress ; but no, there may be a secret correspond- 


ence, I must read them myself: one from my 
dressmaker—shan’t read it—it’s a dun ; two in- 
vitations from City people—always engaged ; 
Lady Goldmine’s at homne—a frump—must go for 
ten minutes ; one dinner, one concert, two ‘* will 
do themselves the honour to attead my neat 


ton from Francé, or from the _ 
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wirbe,” and one billet-douz—a fool of a fellow, 
but will hoax him. _Gracious.me! why. it’s four 
o’clock, and I'am not half dressed, and I have a 
dozen of visits to make, Miss Modish to take up, 
(to whom I had much rather give a set down), the 
Park to look at, my appointment to keep (which 
I shall cut and teil an innocent fib about), Ha- 
mel’s to call at in Regent-street, tickets to pro- 
cure for the French theatre, a bill to pay, and, 
the most important of all, to call at Rundell and 
Bridge’s to speak about the new setting of | 
jewels. Let me see, what can I get rid of? 

won't pay the bill—I won’t take up Miss Chase, 
I will send her a kind note to say that I am un- 
well—I will only pay two visits out of six, and 
those only after I have seen the people in the 
Park, so as to be certain of not being let in—I 
must drive like mad to the City about my 
jewels, and that 1 may -get all this done by 
six o'clock, how I shall be put to it for 
time to dress for dinner ; but n'importe.” The 
lady stays two hours at the jeweller's, and a 
whole hour at Hamel’s, looking at different ar- 
ticles; gets to the Park when the rp 
is leaving it; gets out of temper; pays no bill 
nor visit; and forgets the kind note to Miss 
Chase. What terrible reparations stand before 
her—dinner kept waiting one hour—sends to five 
places for tickets—too late at play—but arrives 
by midnight at one party, and at one at a ball ; 
tired and unwell, comes home at two: twelve 
hours and.a half are passed—what business !— 
what fatigue !—(The Beau’s Diary.) Two P.M. 
“ John, what’s all this?’’ “‘ Breakfast, sir.””— 
“T see nothing but coffee.” ‘ Yes, sir, and 
bread and butter and shrimps.”—‘ All that is 
vile ; let me have a broiled chicken, some stewed 
mushrooms, a glass of noyeau to begin, and any 
thing else which you may think on. Now, let 
me see, why here is a table covered with bills 


and letters ; throw half of them in the fire: my|meant by such freedom, and he replied, “‘ In my. 


head aches infernally ; I cannot att@nd to them 
burn the bills, and put the.Jetters in the drawer, 


I will took'-at them-at*itiy leisure: that noyeau| pinch, and I ‘th 


is too sweet, it would ruin my stomach ; give me 
a glass of branily ; see how my hand shakes; I 
think I could eat a bit of ham and a French roll ; 
make the coffee, and let it bé strong and clear ; 
my head is in an agony; the champagne which 


I took at Long’s has disagreed with me ; give|greatly attached to a pipe, 


me a nervous pill ; has any one called to-day ?” 
(John) ‘ Yes, Sir William.” “ Who?” 


« Why the parlour is full of people, and the hall} whose wife, a fine lady, had an intense aversion 


too; in the first place there’s your coach-maker, 
and next, there’s the young gentleman from Cam- 


bridge, and your tailor, ‘and Mr, Manton, and 


Mr. Hoby, and—” 


before, that I may be out when he comes ; my 


compliments to the young gentleman, and say|‘‘ Indeed, my dear! then I have only this to say, 
that I am too ill to see him, but will meet him|he shall not have that indulgence here ; no gen- 
at the club.” (John) “ Then, sir, there’s White-|tleman shall smoke a pipe in my drawing-room.” 
“Oh, I know what he comes|The husband perceived the case was lost, and, 
about—it’s to tell me I have lost my money at|like a wise man, dropped the subject. On the 
the fight, which, by the bye, was a cross ; there’s| morrow the doctor came, and a select party met 
no trusting any one now-a-days ; say to him that/him, After a sumptuous dinner, they retired to 
I will look in at the Fives Court at four o'clock, | the drawing-room. 
but that, at present, my hand is not steady|certain cravings for the stimulating fumes of his 


headed Bob.” 


enough to write a check; bring me my tablets; 


by Jove, I shall never be able to do half these| host, but that was constantly averted. ‘The lady 
things (reads)—to inquire for X, Y,, who lends|of the house was on the gui vive, she watched 


money on personal security, and exchanges ac- 


ceptances for noblemen and gentlemen—ought to/the reverend 
be there at three—the hour has struck—will take| addressed himself in a 

a hackney-coach, and drive there like the devil ;/friend: the word pipe caught 
a bill to take up in the City ; will have my cattle'madam, who immediately took upon herself to 


r ‘«« Prithee, John, get rid of|street just now, and invited to dine with us to- 
them all; let Manton be off like a shot—tell him} morrow?” “I cannot say, my love, unless you 
I will call on him to-day, which I certainly will] tell me.” 
not ; ditto to Mr. Hoby and to the coach-maker ;| you know I am always happy to see your friends 
desire the tailor to come again in two hours, and}at our table.” 
take care to have my horses ready half-an-hour| wife, but I must mention one thing; the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





meet the at the United Service Club, and ride fall 
speed to Tattersal’s, for I mtust push the sale’ of 
may horses, and watch. the bidding. of my stud 
groom ; call in at the New Club, having promised 
to black-ball a fellow ;-two appointments—won’t 
keep either ; a dog to-buy for Lady -Mary—that 
must be done ; a box tahire for the Opera ; Har- 
riet Wilson’s Memoirs {0 look over whilst dress- 
ing—hope she has not named me—don’f care a 
(d—n.if she has—notoriety is the go—but then 
it makes one look old, her day being past ; 
four apologies and two puts-off to write—shall 
make my butler do it for me—the fellow writes a 
good hand, which is more than his master does ; 
to dine in Harley-street, get to the Opera by 
eleven, and to look in at a party: well, if I do 
half this, I shall be ‘tired enough.” The beau 
performs half of his task ; comes home at two in 
the morning jaded and-low spirited ; has lost his 
cash at play ; hesmokes a cigar in order to render 
himself drowsy, and then repairs to bed. Is 
not this making a toil of pleasure? Had he been 
forced by the nature of an office or employment 
to drive about thus, thus to go from place to 
place, to have his rest broken, his time so fully 
taken up, he would complain bitterly of the hard- 
ship of his case : but pride feels no pain ; and it 
was essential to his place in the circle of fashion 
to be seen at Tattersal’s, at the Club, at the Fives 
Court, in the Park, at the Opera and Route, all 
in the same day; he must run after money to 
support allthis, and lose it when borrowed, for 
good-breeding sake. 0 tempora! O mores! 
ANECDOTES. 

Frederick the Great, while reviewing his 
guard, happened at a time to take out his snuff- 
box, and was tapping on the lid, when one 
of his grenadiers stepped, out of the ranks and 
said; “‘ Please your Majesty, give me a pinch 
of your snuff?” The King asked what he 





country, Sir, When daily one taps on the box, it is) 
round is welcome to a 
ht your, Majesty meant as 
much.” The King layghed at the odd result of 
this odd custom, and presented the hox, a gold 
one enriched with jewels, to the soldier, bidding 
him keep it for his sake. 
The late Dr. Parr, it is well known, was 


a sign that evety 


went to dine was indulged with his favourite 
whiff. Once he was invited by a gentleman 


to smoking, and the foNowing story is told of 
the occasion :---The husband, on his return--- 
‘* My dear, whom do you think I met in the 


“ Doctor Parr.” ‘« Very well, love ; 


“You are very kind, my dear 


loctor, 
wherever he goes, is indulged with a pipe.” 


The doctor began to feel 


beloved pipe; he tried ta catch the eye of his 


both her husband and the doctor. 
gentleman 


At length 
impatient ; he 
isper to his 





answer for her husband. Lady: “ Dr..Parr, I. 
hope you will excuse what I am going to say 
but I cannot’ permit smoking in my drawing- 
room.” Doctor: ‘* And why not, madam ? I have 
smoked a pipe with nly king, and it surely can 
be no offence or disgrace to a subject to permit 
me the like indulgence!” Lady : “‘ Notwithstand- 
ing that, sir, I never will allow my drawing- 
room to be defiled with the nauseous smoke of 
tobacco ; I have ordered a room below to be pre~, 
pared for any gentlemen who wish to indulge im 
that disagreeable habit.” Doctor : “Madam——” 
Lady, quickly: “Sir.” Doctor: “ Madam, youare 
——” Lady: “TI beg, sir, you will not express 
any rudeness!” The doctor, raising his voice: 
“Madam, you are the greatest tobaceo stopper in 
England.” This sally caused a loud laugh at the 
expense of the lady, and though the doctor hud 
not the pleasure of his pipe, he enjoyed the 
effect of his wit on the now thoroughly discon- 
certed and crest-fallen virago. 


Slave Trade—It is melancholy to hear from 
all quarters, that the slade trade is still carryi 
on with the greatest activity. In a work pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, by M. Monrad, a Danish 
clergyman who has had ample opportunities of 
knowing the fact; an opinion is expressed that ’ 
the legislative abolition of the © has by no 
means ameliorated the condition of the unhappy * 
negroes ; in consequence of the rage with which 
that abolition has inspired the shave merchants 
of all countries, and the refinements of cruelty 
which it has suggested to them. One occurrence 
mentioned by M. Monrad, will serve as a speg. 
men of the horrid practices that are pursued. Ft 
appears, that in order to avoid the English, 
cruisers, the slave mercharits have recesrse. to, 
very small vessels, as being better able to, escape 
capture; but that they do not on diet accousk 
diminish the number of negroes of whom.a catzo 
tunsists. Ih the hold df very small Portuguese 
vessel, hound to the Brazils, were cramined! the 
incredible number of gkveun hundred negroes ; 
half of whom died on the yoyage, and half of 
the survivors immediately after thei disembark-. 
ation! ‘This infamous commerce, notwithstands 
ing all the efforts of the British Government, is 
‘perpetually going en, partly under the ¥ 


and wherever he|#4g. and partly under the flags of America, Por- 


|sugal, Spain, Holland, and France. It appears, 
according te M. Mourad, that the Antilles receive 
an annual importation of 20,000 slaves ; and that 
in the year 1821, the Danish troops on the coast ef: 
Africa were compelled to oppase by main foxce 
an expedition undertaken by several English, 
traders, in conjunction with some Dutch andi 
Portuguese, to procure negroes, 





DRAMA. 
VAUXHALL GARDENS, 

On Monday, these gardens, indicating; as: swal- 
lows do, the approach of summer, were opened 
for the season: But summer does not always 
come with the swallows, nor has it yet come this 
year with the Vauxhall Gardens. In such cases 
the birds droop and die for want of food---the 
warmth being necessary to bring out the flies on 
which they fatten: we trust that no like famine- 
may attend Vauxhall, but, on the contra 
that heat and fine weather may enable the fing 
of fashion to frequent the gardens, and fatten, 
their owners. 


New Light.—The interior of the theatre La 
Fenice, at Venice, is now lighted up by means of w 
new process invented by the mechanician Locatelli. 
It appears, from the description given of it by an 
Italian Journal, that lamps concealed in the roof 
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and fitted up with parabolic reflectors, throw al} 
their rays of light upon an opening one foot in 








ee 





is 

lenses, which concentrate the rays and reflect them 
to every part of the house. This mode of light- 
ing presents several advantages; the light is 
more vivid and more generally diffused ; nothing 
intervenes between the stage and the. spectators 
occupying an elevated situation in front; the 
lamps may be approached to be trimmed without 
the public perceiving it, and there is neither 
smoke nor smell proceeding from the psec ( of 
oi, An idea of this. method may be formed by 

ting to oneself a luminous disc on the 
sit at its zenith. 


Lekain.—Some reflections on the. talent of 
Lekain, and on the theatrical art generally, by 
Talma, have lately been published in Paris. 
The qualifications of Talma for such an under- 
taking, no one can doubt. He treats of Lekain’s 
debit, of the criticism to which he was exposed, 
and of his success; and draws:a short parallel 
hetween Dumeril and Clairon ; the first of whom 
‘* gave herself up without reserve to all the im- 
vies of a nature which art could not assist,” while 
the second “ followed the system of pompous and 
strongly accentuated declamation which she found 
established.” He proceeds to consider what was 
formerly esteemed a fine style, and the influence 
of that style on the productions of authors, as 
well as on the performance and costume of 
actors, and introduces a brief examination of 
the question, if tragedy springs from nature, 
He then investigates the theatrical art gene- 
rally, pointing out the qualities necessary to an 
actor who would obtain a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. Lekain, according to Talma, did not pos- 
sess all these qualities; but he had many of them, 
and supplied his deficiencies by the resources of 
art. We recommend the following passage to 
the attention of some of our own. theatrical 
aspirants: ‘* While the lovers of vociferation in 
a theatre persuade themselves that their-heart 
is affected when it is only their ears that are 
torn, and while they applaud with unrestrained 
vehemence, there are among the audience a 
certain number of connoisseurs, of well-informed 
individuals, who are impressed only by that 
which is true and conformable to nature. These 
latter’: do not make much noise, but on their 
judgment reputation depends.” 


POLITICS. 
Anotuer week has passed without news. The 
Coronation in France, and, at home, the par- 
liamentary proceedings towards granting £6000 
a-year, severally, to the daughter of the Duke 
of Kent and the son of the Duke of Cumber- 
land,—and raising the salaries of the Judges, 
have occupied the Newspapers. 
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Tue big ship, the Bieates which crossed the 
Atlantic with a cargo of timber to England, has, 
it seems, been lost on her homéward voyage. 
‘The crew are saved, and carried into Cork, 
Models of Fruits.—The difficulty experienced by 
the most skilful horticultaral writers, even when 
assisted by the pencils of able artists, satisfactorily 
to describe and represent the various and almost 
infinite kinds of fruit that ornament the garden, 
and supply the table with one of its most agree- 
able luxuries, has suggested to Messrs. Pizzigalli 
and Degaspari, of Milan, to undertake a work 
which they call “‘ Pomona, in relief ;” that is to 
say, a collection of models of all the fruits culti- 
vated in Europe, so perfect, that it is impossible, 
without touching them, not to mistake them for 
the natural fruits. The smaller fruits are mo- 
deljed in wax ; the larger in plaster, with a coat 
of wax, Some, such ad grapes, gooseberries 






the Gaheré- of the ceiling, - This 
ished-with an ingenious system of 


k&e> are blown’ in’ glass.‘ This collection is al- 
se | considerably advanced, and will compre- 
hend above five hundred descriptions of fruit. 

ASi » Monastery.---At the distance of forty 
versts from Iubossaru, ascending the Dniester, 
there is a monastery situated on almost inacces- 
sible rocks. Formerly, the inhabitants of the 
environs sought an asylum from the incursions 
of the Tortars in the midst of similar fastnesses. 
Part of the building still standing, serves as a 
retreat for the wild pigeous in stormy weather, 
The church and cells, hewn in the massive rock, 
have no need of covering or repair : the cells are 
cold and unwholesome, so that the monks, twelve 
in number, sleep with their clothes on, Among 
the trees which grow in this solitary place, there 
is one which merits particular attention ; the 
Moldavians call it Kung. Its roots penetrate 
into the hardest stone; its fruit resembles a 
cherry, initaste and form, and its kernel has a 
spirituous and agreeable flavour: 'this tree, too, 
like the citron, bears flowers and fruits at the 
same time, and continues bearing till the end of 
autumn, 

Ants.—M. Dunau, the French naturalist, in a 
memoir on the insect tribe denominated Aphis, or 
Puceron, asserts, in concluding with observations 
on the relations existing between these animals 
and the genus formica, that the latter insects are 
perfectly innocent of the injury they are com- 
monly accused of occasioning to the vegetables 
near which they fix their dwelling. He also 
adds, that ants are equally innoxious with regard 
to the pucerons as to trees. They pursue them 
merely for the purpose of extracting a certain 
juice or liquor which is contained in their bodies ; 
and in obtaining which they may sometimes use 
rather too violent a degree of pressure for the 
pucerons to sustain without injury. 

Philological Expediti A striking blance 
having long been remarked between the language: 
(as well.as manners) of the watious tribes of Fin- 
land and Russia, Dr. Sjégren, a learned Fin- 
lander, has been directed by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, to travel through the country, for the purpose 
of making such observations as may elucidate 
the subject. As it is not probable that he will 
find many historical € t language » cus- 
toms, manners, and traditions, will be the ob- 
jects to which his attention will be principally 
directed, 

The East.—Radama, the King of Ovah, and the 
most powerful prince of Madagascar, since his au- 
thority extends over the two-thirds of that island, 
has lately abolished several barbarous and super- 
stitious customs; has made laws to encourage 
industry and civilization among his subjects ; 








@ most severe penalties. Tananarivoo, his 


Tamatava. 

Natural Hi istory.—A female bison, at the mena- 
gerie of the Jardin du Roi, which with her mate 
was sent from North America, by M. Milbert, 
has just given birth to a young one, which it is 
hoped may be reared, as from the great strength 
and utility of these animals for agricultural la- 
bour, their naturalization would be an important 
benefit. 

Plumbago,---A mine of Plumbago, in Sweden, 
which a Lubeck company began to work above a 
century ago, in the hope of meeting with silver, 
in which expectation they were Siesugninaet 
has lately been re ed by a retired Swedish 
officer, who is satisfied that it contains vast quan- 
tities of pure lead. The recent discovery of coal- 
mines in Sweden will very much facilitate his 





source of wealth to Sweden, 


and has prohibited the crime of infanticide under} ;. 
th 


capital, and the place of his residence, is situated + 
at seventeen days’ journey from the island of| Ty 


operations ; which will probably prove a new |csssr-p 





Rome.--- » has greatly i 
the library o by the purchase of 
that of the Chevalier Cicognara. He has like- 
wise augmented the Museum of Antiques of the 
Vatican with various beautiful and interesting 
statues. The ‘museum is, besides, about to be 
much enriched by the superb collection of Vejenti, 
and that of the late Duchess de Chablais. 
Leipsic.---A society has just been established 
at Leipsic, for the purpose of exploring and _pre- 
serving national antiquities. Every object of art, 
from the most ancient times down to the thirty 
years’ war, will be sought for with the greatest 
care. They will be accurately described ; and 
all manuscripts that are capable of being pub- 
lished will be published. 


e Vai 





LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 


Amone the Edinburgh literary , novelties forthcoming, 
which we see announced in Blackwood’s Magazine, are, 
Brother Jonathan, a three volume novel; a Dumfries 
Monthly Magazine; a Critical Examination of Mac- 
culloch’s Highlands, &c., with a refutation of his calum. 
nies upon the national character; and the Crusaders, in 
4 vols.—we suspect there will be jive. 

The fine arts in the Northern Capital also offer one 
novelty—Forty Views on the Clyde and its tributary 
Streams, to be done in numbers, by D. C. Hill, author 
of the Sketches in Perthshire. 

Rare MSS, in the Library of the Abbé Gittwieg, in 
Austria.—Among the valuable MSS. in this library, are 
the following :—1. Ciceronis Cato major, a MS. of the 
12th century, on parchment, in 12mo., marked K 43; 
2. Ciceronis Lelius, paradoxa, somnium Scipionis; 3. 
Priscianus grammaticus, making, with the precedin 
a volume in quarto., MS. of the [4th century, on ~ 
ment; 4. Senece Proverbia, in 4to. parchment, d. 17; 
5. Valerii Martialis Epigrammata, f. 19; 6. Quintilianus, 
de officio discipulorum ex precepto, in folio. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest, 8vo. 8s. 4to. proofs 
12s.—Pennington’s Tour in Europe, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. 
bds.—Luby’s Trignometry, 8vo, 10s. bds.—Maps and 
Plans to Herodotus, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds—Massenburg, a 
Tale, 3 vols. 12mo, 12. le. bds.—Ch ters and Opinions, 
or the Blue Book, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Natare of 
Value, er. 8vo. 78. 6d. bds.—Crontwell’s History of Col- 
chester, 2 vols. 8vo. }/. 128. bds. royal 2/, [2¢. India 
proofs 4/. 4s.—Good’s Study of Medicine, pew edition, 
5 vols. 8ve. 3/tbe. bas.— Wright's. Self-examinations in 
Algebra, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Arabs, a Tale, by H. A. 
Driver, 8vo. 5s. bds.—College lections, 8vo. 9s. bids. 
Sermons by a Country Curate, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Fairy 
Favonrs, foolscap, 5¢. bds.—Finlayson’s British Farmer, 
vo, 9s. bds.—Trath and Fashion, 2 vols. l2mo. 14s. bds. 
—Eve of All Hallows, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds.—Scott’s 
Marmion, new edition, foolscap, 8vo. 
Lady of the Lake, new edition, foolsap 8vo. 9s. bds.— 
Lochander, a Tale of 18th century, 3 vols. 12mo, 1. 1s. 
bds.—Sinclair’s Analysis of Scotland, 8vo. Part I. 128. 
bds.—Cooper’s Lectures, Pe I Tyrrell, Vol. II. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
bds. coloured plates 15s. bds.—Brenton’s Naval History, 
Vols. IV. and V. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds.—The Oracle of Human 
Destiny, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

*,* We are sorry the last week’s Table did not come 
te hand, but we will endeavour to supply the omission 
next week. 


iy. meter. Barometer. 
Thursday ..... 26 from 43 — 64 | 29°59 to 29°66 
Friday ....... ..+- 43 — 38 | 29°67 — 29-73 
Saturday 28 -85,5— 56 | 29°80 — 29°82 
Sanday........ 29 34 — 53 | 29°30 — 29-89 
onday......30 | .... 37 — 61 29°92 — 30-08 
esday ....... 31 oe SE — 64 30.20 — 30°27 
Wednesday, June | 82 — 69 | 30-29 — 30-22 


Wind variable. Goce cloudy ; showers, at times ; 
hail on the 28th and 30th ult.; very cold nights— 

Rain fallen, ,3750 of an inch... - 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BEITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

yw with a selection of Pictures by living Artists of the 
English School, is opeu daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of 
** Our Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple,”” who have not 
received their Impressions, may receive them upon payment of 
bs inder of their sub Pp at the British [nstitution, 

ily. 











SURGEONS, &c.—The Directors of the 
Royal Union Association are about to appoint general 
practitioners to several vacant districts in the east of the town 
and Southwark, and to the villages round London; they must 
be members of the London college, Applications in writing, 
mage place, Weterlee Bridge, will Vegtiondedyo  Gst.sove. 
jace, 00 a! to Tse. 
~ hours ten to three, ‘and on Monday Evenings ton six 





to nine; Book of Rules, 6d, ; Prospectuses gratis, 












rey | 














for thé 
jngdom, is now open.— 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 








aT. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND| Waterloo Bria 


eset th oirictsesy te Ole ana Boyd, endtoh 
a 
ata Jun. Edinbergh; Ge Geo. B. Whi hittaker, aud “dee pkin | Prospectuses gratis. 


at i Merthall, London : gud eee and Atkinson, Glasgow. 





t) PAMPHLET SELLE RS §, Newer wsemen, & Dealers 
are informed tlist the Trade a! boosane will be made oie the 
Royal Union Association on the mule of its Books of Rules, nud 
those which remain Pancola will be peieteed back undam 
imited number of Booksellers in pablic wae may Rave 
eit names inserted on the book. O Lancaster- 
Hours of business, 10 te 3 Frail and (' 
couvenience of workmen and servants desirous pt fhe Lag their 
eaves} on Monday evenings from 6 to9. Book of Rules, 6d. ; 











SUPPLEMENT, to e MECHANICS’ MA- 


AZINE, vol i, yin a beautiful Portrait of Henry Teeth; with an Account of the Diseases and 


Brougham 
"London : opin for ‘nig aud =n Paternoster-row. a 
a & : . 12m0. 
Rota iad “RASH 10 “a ‘SKETCH. By|__! 
F. R-— ~hi. 
Printed for G. B. W hittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
ina s beautiful foohsenp, volume, pri yeeice f. a wemoreus En- 
ings, uld and others, 
rpHE ART or BRAL UTY; with th 
of p and i the Shape—the Figure—the 
Complexton—the Bres—the Lips— the Teeth—and the Hair; 
with numerous Receipts for Cosmetics, Hair Oil, ke. ; and, 
the History and Theory of Beauty. 
_henten pret or neiee sed aseey » Paternoster row. | 








published, 
To, ‘DISCOURSES on a NEW SYSTEM of 


SOCIETY, lately souvenes 5 in the Hall of Representatives, 
at Washington, before t of the United States, &c. ke. 
By ROBE! T Reg bar of New Lanark. 
Sold at te ‘Office of of the London Co-operative Society, 18, 
Pickett-street, Pemple-bar ; where also “4 be had, variousW orks | ¢ 
relative to ake “New System of Societ: 


\ { ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE.—The Twenticth 
Edition of Volumes I. & 11. are published this day, ae gr 
&. each, in extra Sees. be mete is oie completed, and i 











Ree: 


Becaghoes, 
M.-P. ha — contain uearly T: wee Thousentt ad Pages of Paternoster-ro row ; 


sting Oras of original contributions from 


Praetical ti Mee, ¢ on matters of Art and Science. Also accounts of | of the preceding Volumes 





all new! . and with illus- 
trative Engravings ; ies with the essence of all that is 
valuable in other ournals, both British & Foreign. The whole 
embellished with Three Hundred | Engravings. 
popular Work is in fos 4 Numbers at Three- 
pence, Lo in Monthly Parts at One Shilli: 
London: printed for ma te all tand d Lec, "Paternoster-row ; 
aid sold 
id Edition, in 2 ale 
CoM! PARATIVE EST! IMATE of oft the MINE. E- 
AL and MOSAICAL GFOLOGIES, revised, and en- 
larged with relation to the recent Publications of Messrs. Buck- 
land, Conybeare, Cuvier, oat Humboldt. 
to the new Edition. By GRANVILLE PENN, 
This Edition contains D eth Notes; 1. On’ the ilenate 
Days of Creation—2. On the Jubilean cmnoneieny is of Frank— 
3. On M. Humboldt's 17 of Rocks— Cavies’ 8 
numerous Revalutions of the ees. ba tl e oat oe ty 
aaa Fossil Haman Roawine Fe pasts sage! 




















stera Origination of Mank ent, ey Cat 
in Limestone Formations, ¢ eet, rol Wahine Exuvie. 
___ Printed fo for James Duncan, 37 » Paternoster-row, 


nHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
Literary Journal, for Jane 1, contains a Curious Memoir 

of the celebrated Earl hwell, now first published from the 
original MS. written by himself, and above twenty other original 
papers in prose an ry; besides the usual varieties in Art, 
—— Criticism, the Drama, Biography, Politics, and Com- 


“B. The New Monthly Magazine is seanlarty supplied by all 
Booksellers and News-venders, and on pe rted to friends 
abroad, by application to the Genera! Post ffice, or to any 
local Post-master. 

e Numbers which were out of print having been re-printed, 
camplete.sets may. be had from its commencement in 121. 


ELLY, who has been “upwards of Thirty 
Years Stage Manager of the King’s Theatre, announces 
his Annual Benefit at that etre) os Manday, the 13th of June. 
The attraction is most powerful. The Entertainments of the 
ies in, zi consist of Rossini’s ores Serious Opera of 
RO L’EREMITA ;” to be formed by the principal 
Singers of the Italian Opera, with Mozart’s popular Overture of 
the Za ute, executed by the ra Band. Miss Foote 
makes her first appearance on the Opera Stage in the Wedding 
Day, in which Mr. Wm. Farren also no gives is friendly aid. The 
whole to conclude i the ip rerene gg Pautomimic Ballet of 
SLE PAGE INCO 3 ae, The FOLLIPS of AY,’ 
& all Bomdpe* eigen» 3 ene, and Cor De ‘pallet of the Opera 
le of the above will be given at Play-house 
Paces: for that night only. 
Applications for Boxes to be made to Mr. Kelly, No. 6, Tavis- 
Prod sarbes. Covent-garden; and of Mr. Seguin, at Mr. ‘Ebers’ A 
nd-stree 








’s New Book of Roads, 
Jo Seompact olume, — 7 art. bound, - with a com- 
Coa 
HE TOU ae ETRAVELLER'S GUIDE 


to the Sohne on an entirely new plan, showing, at one 
view, the various lines of Route weeing to any required point 
of distance ; and the Index so arra’ s to enable a direct and 
immediate reference to Br Ty g ' Route. 


“This is the most weetal Teaveliiog' Companion with which 





we are acquainted,”’—Crit. Gazette. 
je Printed a Stermond aud Co, Pescrnsster row. 
js. 8vo. price 


JOURNEY into various Parts of EUROPE; 
— A ao in See during the Years 1318, 1819, 1820, 
Historical and Classical, and Memoirs 
= Grand Baker of ‘of the House of Medici; of the Dynasties of 
the Kings Ki B ot Re phe be sane ta Dakes of Milan. icated, by 


permite a Lord Bishop sfionden” 
Rector i ERNIRG ’ 


GTON, A.M. | 


di 
e best Means be found in the same uumber of years at auy antecedent period.”’ 


With a Introduction | - 


i ne Coie uh bs 


In one wee. Ay Plates, ais 
LARK ON SETH AND PALATE. 
Practical Directions for Preserving and ecagy ce shies 
cays to whic 





m i2moe. 3 — ssid furthet A 
r OCS ae fete a REAR. 
TIVE or PERSUASIVE, -* weer do5 DEVOTION, 
Author of a “* Tour a ae 1816, with Incideutat Reflections on Reti- 
ion; and of au Inquiry on the Daty of Christians respecting 


War.” 
“Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marialane, 





In 12 Monthly Number ope ro ronprce 19. 64. each, Nos. 1. & If. 
e ist of June 

IERCE E.GAN'S ANECLOTES of the TURF, 

the CHASE, the RING, and the STAGE, illustrated with 

coloured Plates, a trom life, and etched by Thedore Lane, 





they are liable, and the means of Curing the one ani 

the other; and a Description of an lmprov rtificial Palate, 

mocaned, and cuccesstbliy adopted, by the Seahee, ANDRE 
ARK, Surgeon-Dentist. IMustrated by several Bagvevt og 


and i F ith numerous original Wood-cuts, from prime 
Subjects. 

By way of a ** bit of good truth,” P.E. has to observe, that in 
en of the success which the first Volume of his Sport- 





“heutins Printed for Knight and Lacey, Pate 


Carry on PLEADINGS. The ath Edition. 
** Since the publication of the last Edition of this Work, 
there have been more decisions on points of pleading, than will 





Author's Preface. 
Printed and published by S. Brooke, Patezuoster-row; sold 
alse at No.1, Old Palace Yard, Westminster} and by all Il Book- 
sellers. Pee at 14s. 6d. in hoards, 
wison’s New Werk on india, ae. 
Bea dutifully printed, in 2 vo “KD: 
REIGN SCENES AND T ‘RAVELLING 
RECREATIONS,. By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. of the 
Honourable East ludia Company's Service. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; andG. B, Whittaker, 
London. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sketches of Upper Canada. Third Edition. 


8v0. ee: 6d. hears 





-— This day is published price al. 10s. 
HE TH T HIRD ‘& concluding PART of Volume 
Pe XIV. of the Transactions of the LINNEAN SOCIETY of 
London. 
Sold by Longman, Bate, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Wood, Strand; and by Mr. Don, at the 

Society’s House, Soho-square. Of whom may be had all, or any 


‘The Fellows of the Society are tequested to apply to Mr. Don 
for their copies, between the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock, on any 
day excepting Saturday, 

Meteorology. . bee 


ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAY: Sand OBSER- 
VATIONS; embracing, wmong others, the following 
important Subjects :—On the of the A 
On the Radiation of Heat core Lge eee ogy ae — _ steorological 
meesesiee _ oe \ Loudon 
hy J. FREDERICK DAMELL, | 
_ Printed a ‘Thomas ene Cumage Unterwad Fissh-ctrect. 


ie ve vol. 4 fto. 
or, The}+ 








price 1 wit = Hees o of Instruments, 











NSTITUTES OF HIN NDU LAW’; 
nesnegyey ot Menu, according to the Gloss of Culléea ; 

comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religions and Civil, 
Ti tamsiotod. ws = * sey ONES, Anew cago —_— 

with the 5: ty apal dlacigated iy oe sy GRAVES 
CHAMNEY. TAUGHT ONy a. AL PLR  &e, an of 
Hindu Literature im the East dudia College. 

Printed for eee aud coche in the Strand. 





RAVELS of MY NIGHT CAP} or, Reveries 
in Rhy With Scenes at the Con ress of Verona. 
the Author of ** My Note-Book.” 
Printed for G. 3B. W ett, Aves Marie lane. 


My Note-Book ; or, “Sketehes from the Gal- 
lery of St. es. ‘s. Secoul Edition. 5s. boar 
"My Note-Book for 1822; or, The a 


tural acstion. | Gs. boards. | 








Dr. Paitp on Indigest stion.—Fourt th Editi ion, in 8vo. pi 4 
A} TREATISE. on IN DIGESTION & its S CON- 
U ENCES, commonly called Nervous and Bilious Com- 
states: with Use stems on the Organic Diseases, in which 
they rams 7 © erp ian 
P. WwW, PHILIP, M.D, F.R.S.Ed. &e. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


By the same Author, 
A Treatise on Fevers. 1 vol. 4th Edition. 
Price 12s. . . 

A Tecate on Inflammations. 1 vol. 4th 
Pair Price 12: 

A Treatine | on the Vital Functions, and Inter- 
nal Diseases. 1 vol. and Faition. _Price os. 


Just peisichedy fo pt vo. price 7s. Gd. boards, a new Edition, | 
tr LEAGE; Sketches of Rural Charae- 
ter ps Scene By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

** The Sketches Country Seenery, in which this volume 

abounds, have such a convincing air of locality; the human 

pueees interspersed amoung thein are touched in such a laughter- 
joving good-humoured spirit of caricature, innocent yet pungent 
wine that we scarcely know a more agreeable portfolio of 
trifles for the amusement of an idle hour.” 

wii marterly Review, No. 61. 

2. Tales, by Alexander Wilson, containing :— 

Alice Allan— My Aunt’s Arm Chair—Poor Parents—The Country 

Town Fanny West—Introduction to London. Post Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

3. Tees of Ardennes. By Derwent Conway. 

Post 8vo. 

4. fiizhways and By-wa ays; or, Tales of the 
Bondcelins picked in in the Provinces By a Walking 
Gentleman. 4th Edition. 2 vols. post 

e Scenes and Thoughts. on Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

he Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, 
pe te Majorin the * * * Regiment of Infantry. 2nd Edition. 
‘ost Bvo. 

7: Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies, includ- 

the Croomed o Mork Hergic; aud the Wreath of Love, By 











met with from the Pulflic, he now offers a Secon 
Valeme to the notice of bis numerous staunch Supporters in the 
Sporting World. 
London: printed | fee Kaight and Lacey, Paternoster-row ; 
P, Egan, 143, Strand. 


“is 4to. ilusteated ie Sections, Vi igus Conumes, end ZLoolo- 


YXCURSIONS in MADEIRA and PORTO 

4 SANTO, during the Autumn of 1823, while on his Third 
Voyage to Africa. by the lae T. E, BOWDICH, Esq. Con- 
ductor of the Mission to omy Honorary Member of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, &e 

'o which is added, by Mrs. Bowdich, 

1. A Narrative of the C ontinianiee « < the Voyage to its Com- 
Betas) together with the su’  Upmueretecs from Mr. 

owdich’s Arrival in Africa to the period of his 

scription of the English Settlements 9 the River 

Gone. 

3. Appendix, containing Zoological and Botanical Descrip- 
ime tad ‘Tranlations from the Arabic. 
Published by G. B. Whittaker, . Ave-Maria-lane. 


~ In 3 vols, post Svo. price 
ON ESTEBAN; or Memoirs of a Spaniard. 


w vittge by HIM 
“* This Work forms an exce vA pee and 
to the admirable Letters of Don towerele Doblaie. In rine . 
detailed history of his life, Don Esteban professes 
faithful picture of the manners, habits, and cokesihe of hie 
countrymen, *He takes the reader iuto the interior of their 
ge moanees intreduces him to their tertulias, balls, 
lies, and public places ; jim to the romerias —- 
nuaneries, and pataces ; aud gives him an eet ee the natio: 
and h of the forse 
contains an account of the state of the Spanish Court under 
Ferdinand, which is worthy of Gil Blas, and puts us in mind of 
that novel.””—Globe and Traveller. 
Published by Feary. AS coca , 8, New ania 














ed from € ‘onduit-street od 
~ Suse = = "Galas und Ss 3, Beecgn Booksellers, 


N INTRODUCTION to SPANISH READ. 


ING, being easy Reading Lessons in the pee 
with an imterlineary and literal trauslation, adapted te 
orizemant eyo uage, in a simple and speedy manner. < 
G, Galindo. 1 yol. 


The Spanish Word ek, on the plan of. the 








borit : ‘Apod Wo the same Author. 18mo. 
Molt Vicariate of Engtand and Neot- 
oe rt: — L. Villaneaya. 8vo. a. 6d. 


Just import, 
Défense du Ciitinasase ou Conférences sur 
la’ Religion, par M. évéque a’ 
premier Aumdnier du Rei. 3 vols. Svo. 11, 108. ibe. 
4 vols. 12mo. 
Des trois derniers Mois de l’ Amerie sue Méri- 
donale et du Brésil suivi des “+: aoaaggy veal 4 i ogg de la 
Quotidienne et du Journal des Dé . 
Discours et Lecons sur hinduatris, fe le ‘Com. 
merce, la Marine et sur ‘les Sciences - liqées aux Arts. Par le 
Baron Charles Dupin, 2 vols, Syo. 
Guerre des Gaules traduiite dea Mémoires dits 
Commentaizes de César avec un grand nombre de Notes oe 
Pe aang Historiques, Littéraires, Morales et Politiques, Par 
he people Berlier ancien Conseiller d’Etat en France.’ 8vo. 





1s 








For Continental Travellers, 
Just published, Piles 9s. bound, or with Costumes, 19s, bound, 
Zdition, coat: enla 
LANTA'S NEW PICTURE of PARIS; or, 
the Strangers Guide to ihe French Metropolis ; accurately 
describing the Public FP: Edifices, Places 
Description of and every other object worthy of natice ; also a 
scription of the Environs ved Paris, and the various Routes from 
Dagteed, with parties nts to Travellers, &c. Hiustrated 
a Map of the Routes, Guide to the Curiosities, a Plan of 
Pere la Chaise, numerous Views, a Mup of the Environs, and a 
Plan of the ent > 


























seed ust FPUANC 

REICHARD’S ITINERARY of FRANCE. 8, bound. 
BEIGHARD'S IHNERARY of TEALY. 100 6d. booad 
REICHAGD'S ITINERARY of GERMANY.” tar, bowed, 
REICHARD’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 7. bound, 
REICHARD’s DENMARK, SWEDPN, ke. 7s. bound, 
BOYCE’S BELGIAN ‘ bound. 
SCUREIBER'S TOUR DOWN the RHINE. "Bs. bound. 
POST-ROADS of and. 
MSPs NEW PICTURE of ROME, 13, bound. 
VASES NEW PICTURE of NAPLES. 16s, 6d. bound. 

ssw 


EBEL" ITZERLAND a 4 ATLAS, 16s. boun 
BORsERA ‘AEW? hero ke ASartes iysStiLs. _ bound, 
BLAGDON’'s FRENCH 1 6s. Gd. 
oe "MANUEL in Ene. rie and ital, 6s. on 


DITT Fr. Ital, Germ. anid Port 
WHITEAR ‘KERS MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAM. eo 


 CONVERSA TIONS, &e. Fr. & 


e) " cT b 
pic aad ag a JO URAL. en 
NT Ss g- Ho BOO} » 38 
5 / ASHIN' On. Fr. and Eng. a P 
MAP of FRANCE, M, &c. 9 
ORGIAZZI’S MODER: MAP of tray. iy. case, 








cr, Ave-Maria-lane, | 


on Printed for bee Be Whi 


Printed for Semucl ae = 18, Strand, aud Baldwin and Co, 


Tow, 
















3 | 111 
LOST, ( soared persist he 


ages fenced fess 

is now 

a Sata t fernal Counci 

Taped teeta eect Deady axl 
» Fae Conliet Lethook Zeten 


and Death and TS ENGLISH in ITALY. By a Distin- eto ane. 
u 


in the Bvo, F, 


THE. LIVRRARY GAZETTE, &. 





& frp sob . 










days, in one veh small Svo. ina 
LADY MORGAN. M=™ RSof 
A Printed for H. Pee lew ew Peemepen-ctrest, (removed tS EAU “New fmt ron riya out ofFRaN — 
torical and Notes. 














Heaven—The Rivers of Bliss, & 
bs R the Courts of France and I 
Published by Beptions Protett 23, Old Bond-street. fuished Resident. tay, Rihh' eit Haeis Deltte Toccoa ion, was, ablisheds « new 
In 3 elegant volumes. Fao Svo. i. price he Gui pie boards, Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-equere be Printed pl ater 8, Rew Meningie -street. 
with Nameroes * lina few dai ays i in one la fase 5 mann with a series of beautiful * 


SCHOOL of the FINE J ARTS, or, the 
fog, ay beers and Relics of Painters and Paint- 
} Tha and By Sane ‘ia 4: and Countries 





London : hatte for i ferred and pated en “row. 


IN THE PRESS. 





of Sune, by 
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ret ~ grena By HENRY’ 


FO IGNER in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, with 
d d Persons, visited by the Author. 


Thee following important Works.will be published in the course | Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 
Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 


Tat "LIFE of THE RIGHT HON. 
SHERIDAN. By THOMAS MOORE, Fsq. Author ba. 
h. With a Portrait from an original Picture. 4to. 
rative of a Journey into Khorasan: in- 
cluding seme Account of the Countries tothe north-east of Persia; 
with Remarks upon the National Character, Government, aud | 


‘Tour in the Himala Mountains, | &e. 
Classical 


and Historical. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, L.L.D, & F.S.A | 
Head Master of Bury School. 1 vol. 8v6, 

A Paraguay. By. Robert Southey, 
L.L. D. &e. &e. In 1 vel. 12mo. 

Sketches of Corsica ; or, a Journal of a Visit to 
that Island ; an Oatline of its be mg and Specimens of th 
Lamwenge ant ind Poetry wi Ge P i with Views. By 
Roto nson. 


iv 

Recollections. 1 vol... post 8vo. 
Trenkoke Works of the late Matthew Baillie, 

M.D. with an Account of his Life, collected from authent 
seercer.. ot, aoa Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and! 
os ‘Thaee. 

rusddes.” 9 vole, Sve 

“The Minnesinger’ 's Garland, or bay reed 
lected and translated) of the Poetry of'¢ the German Minnes- 


roubadeyrs of the 12th and 13th C; fees of illustrated 
bysimilar Pore of Rarone “ifthe Contem wae bx Prov ence, 
and other Parts of arene | with Histo: ical, and 


Critical Notices, ravings from the i iiumined S. of th e , 
Minnesingers, iu = Reet Library at Pags. In 8vo 
A Voyage 


e in the Years 1892- 23-24 ; ; 
containing minatio of the Ai Si the 74th De- 
of Latitude; and Vi rate to Perea del argo, wit 3 74h De” tng 
of the yar ie much | 
ion Of 
arbours, hos. “iy fees 





ofa 
and Impressni iu Egypt and Italy, Recollections of the Penin- 
sula, ke. 2 “the pest Svo. 
tion. A “Tes By Mrs.. Hofland, 
Author of “ Patience,” 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, and pre- 
aeut State of the High!: ne, ee wih Detalts of the 
Military Service of the Highland R: ean oly By Colonel David 
Stewart. The ition. In 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated by a Map 
of the Highlan 

Memoi 


rs of Kineeeet Stuart, Queen of Bo- 
hemia. Deagiter ing James 1. with - yee oft the cet &. 
Germany, during the tL, By Mice Bauer In 2 vols. 
post vo, with Portrait. 

Bi. Adventures; or, Scenes in Ireland, in the 

Elizabeth. 3 vols. 19m0, 

ae System of Geography for the use of Schools, 
on an éntirely new plan, in Vick the recent Alterations in the 

vision of the C ontinent are carefully attended to. iv — 
aoe, Author of ** Treatise on the Use of the Globes, See. & 


The English Flora. By Sir James E. Smith, 
President of the Lisseen Society, ke. &e. Vol. HI. 
* The Work will be completed in § vols. 
An Introduction to Etymology ; or, Elements 
of of the. Natural History of Insects. By William Kirby, M.A. 


and a8 S.; and William Spence, Esq. F.1..8, In 8vo. 
Hinserted by coloured Mf voy  Reavalte of the Authers. 
Vols. ay an W. to base ye e 


Encyclopedia of Agrivalture ; Fea The 
oom and Practice of the Valuation, ieee vemen' 
and Meukqumeet of La Property ; and the i St at anc 
Economy of the Animal and Vegetable productions ef Agricul- 
te, including all the latest gees po i 
Agriculture in all Coantniny, and 8 
sent state, agg! a s for te Proaress i in the 
itish Isles. By J ae und FL. 3. HS . Co consenting 
ember of the Roval Societe of Agricu are of Paris, &e. ‘Author 
of the Encyclopedia of Gardening. Hlustrated with Engravings 


on wood, by Branston 
Humboldt and Bonpland’s ym Narrative of Travels to 
nent. Translated into 


the py Regions of the N 
English by Helen Maria W itiams. v 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, 
and their probable Connexion with the Shows of the Eleusinian 
and other Mysteries. By James Christie, a Member of the 
Society of Dilestanti: 1 vol. oa 4to. with Plates 

The Arabs. A T. In Four Cantos, By 
Henry Austin Drive: 

The Poetical Works; the Correspondence, 
and other Prose Pieces Bioces of Anant Seticia Barbauld. e- 
moni By Lucy A 


Memoir of the " Life “of John Bowdler, Esq. 


By Charles Mills, F: Author of ** The History +4.¥ 
Ape 2 had of ail Newsases. Kier eeee 





9 Plates. 


Edial 


B. Next week will be ere a clemutly printed in post 
OF BSERVATIONS ON’ TRALY. 
JOHN BELL, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


Printed for William Blackwood, Bainburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Resources of that Kingdom. By James B. Fraser, Author of a - rand, Loud 


jon, to th he Krag.) 


By the’ Ia late 


LL-HALLOWS; or, Adelaide 


; EAPC Le sod FLH.S. huher'of Pomnrtem, Bitaaer of 7 ve of mamer ONGE, Bag. M.R.I. A: 
"Prieta for Saunders and Otley, British and Bales Pablic * Dedicated Tmission S Sir Walter Sones Bart. 
tor Geo. B 
__ Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-sq Printed fe er, Ave-Maria-lane. 
in2vols.8vo. In the Notes aj =" to this ork are given four “original 
ISTORICA)’ Speci, in 3 vole Owe, TOUR of a Letters of xe james If. and me bw the Duke of Berwick, 


nN ied from the 
Chosce of che, the Clorery of trinity Colles colleges + Dublin, and never be- 
fore published ; likewise a fac-simile of the Signet and Signature 
of that Monarch. 


la the ‘small 6vo. 30s. board: 
ALES. 





"O'HARA FAMILY. Con- 
Lt aisng Cohen fh 5s Lawes ape) the we i Statoner Doe. 
Hodges sod Me "Cadgace-tves: | Ot revand Boyd, Eaibergh sot 


these Tales as one of the best national novels 
+ ae have apr PP period.”—New Monthly 








LAND, WALEs, 


Reichard’s Itineraries ; containing an Accomas DF all the 
Roads ; together a Deseri 

rkable iw Me) its Curiosities, 
e Population 


Direct and Cross 
rem: 


Guide to eve Otjeet 
Printed for cer 


THE PROTESTANTS’ SONG—‘ Thanks 
Royal Yorks! Ay SEE NCLB GENTLEMAN? oto. 


nent Com 


H 


‘oved Road 
Disquisitions & Curiosities, Critical In a few days will be fpeblicheds with GaMenot of England & Wales, 


Lee Te bOCR EaTRO; AD-BOOK 


and Part of SCOTLAND, on the 


Manufactures, Commetce, 


Principal Inus: the whole Coeming a Complete 
worthy the Attention of Tra 
, 18, Strand; and sold by all 


sohectiers. 


USIC 


sel ew een ~garden.—To be 





OCK O'HAZLEDEAN, ly the favortie Scotch | or not.’ Lord 
R SCOTT for Miss Paton, 
pen. rapturous applause at the Pablic 


! Ballad, written by Sir 
and sung by her with the 
and ng etd Concerts. 


ished or Cierra 


WALTE 


b Co. $0, New Bond-street. 





athy printed 


\ameient and m 
with 
de} ful Science. 


Auth ot the 
uthor Dictionary, Gramm: 


aapgone 


hy iciama, F 


mal, 1s. pie iabeltia 
béth Sexes, an 


this 
By rialiaes as BUBB, 


i of Masia, ie 


printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-ro 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Ta post Svo. 
(COLLEGE RECOLL 
Printed for en Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


ONS. 





n 8vo. price 16¢. 6d. board: 
GERMONS, "Scripta ral, Practical, and Oc- 
casional, preached ned in eet ite mallewing Years. 


By 
Printed for Leagues Harst, Rees, Orme; Brown, & Green. 





In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 15s. 2nd Edition, o 
AUST. “A Drama. By GETHE. With 
engain from the German. 
Lord FRANCI 


__ Printed LEVESON GOWER. 
inted | for r John in Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[HE VISION of Piaget her Poems. 
By EMILY TAYLO 
Printed for Taylor & "esi and 13,Waterloo- 








Hunter, Bell- 


N the PRESENT STATE of the LAW of Nation 
ENGLAND. By JOHN MILLER. 
Printed for John Murray, All 


» Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
je-street ; aan Charles 
Temple-bar. 





E TWENTY NINTH of of MAY ; or, Joyous 


of: a competitor, 


‘of every 


Mapprine - 53- 
- udgit pecimen before us, we should have little 
hesitation €: from bette pe) * aie Cie ont Fo ig 
t t "Hara Fam 
peek fod 4 the Auth he Genet stand he eo of rivalry.” oy 
0. 409. 


Mont lagazine, | 
See also La pau. Literary Gazette, Literéry Ch hronicle, News 
of Literature, &: c. ke. 





FrASHION, and’ Jother” ‘POEMS. By JOHN 
BLUNT FREEM 


" we us utrique 
ed illudit '—Horat. lib. ii. sat. 
Bere ied Fire Ceneteell and eal by Longman, i ‘dem, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and ter-row 
Of whom may be Price 10s. . 


Noctes Attic, or ve 
taining spots, ane chit ciety otiginal, Observations on 


te ith ches that any man living may make 
soa readin ri ee bat the acts ae at Siandaer 
e Tr e w 
— ee. Onford's Letters tothe Rev. r. Cole, vol. iv, p16) 





peacnicet, and INTERNAL EVIDENCE 











in red cloth, 
AUSTUS: his a Se Death, atid Descent into 
Hell. Now first translated from the German 
Speed — thee, 
Many ees igh aha shall hearken and heed thee. 
le eae 


Who shall abpal chee ! 
Javal, or 1 app or what else we call thee. tlie 


Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’- “Hall-Court, _ 
Lndgnie rest: 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. boards, 
STORY OF 4 LIFE. Re 
By the same yom may | 
1. Scenes and Impressions ons i n Egypt and in 
Italy. and omy 1 vol 
3. Sketches of India. By a 2 ‘Traveller. For 
Fire-side ao at Home. ition. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
** Such is the merit and charni of the volumes before us. pod 
e Author, ing 
pametploe hes yd penny has panead through, and the feel- 


: 3."iecofiections of the Peni Peninsula. Contain- 


Manners and Character of the Spanish 
"% Price 10s. 6d, boards. 

* Few waiters, who are not poets by rofession, pass Oe the art 
of painting in words with so much vividness and disti 


ly Reet Tview, 
Printed for Longman, Hort, Reese Orme, Brown, poe Green. 
OHARA, | or 1798. An Historical Novel. 
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